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Moscow Plays Another 


Ir Washington and London were non- 
plussed by the Russian invitation to Dr. 
Adenauer, they have only themselves to 
blame. Time and time again it has been 
stressed—not least in the columns of this 
journal—that the one certain result of their 
efforts to tie the Federal Republic into the 
Atlantic defence system would be to enable 
the Germans to return to the policy of 
balancing between East and West. By con- 
ceding full sovereignty to the Federal 
Republic and encouraging the politicians in 
Bonn to rebuild the German army, Sir 
Anthony and Mr. Dulles have compelled 
Moscow to start a new game of diplomatic 
poker. So far they have played three of the 
aces they have held up their sleeve. First 
came the invitation to Herr Raab to visit 
Moscow and his return to Vienna loaded 
with the benefits of neutrality. Next 
followed the Russian visit to Belgrade, and 
the announcement that even a Communist 
heretic is forgiven as long as he refuses to 
join Nato. Now Dr. Adenauer is offered 
diplomatic recognition and tempting vistas 
of trade with the East. If this is not enough, 
the Soviet Union has more aces in reserve— 
free elections, for instance, and the revision 
of the Oder-Neisse line. 

Dr. Adenauer was faced at once with a deli- 
cate choice. He could only refuse the Russian 


invitation at grave risk of breaking his shaky 
coalition, and strengthening the Socialist 
indictment of his policy. But in accepting 
he may well be offered concessions which 
make it impossible to maintain his Western 
orientation. It would, however, be an over- 
simplification to jump to the conclusion that 
the Russians will at once try to achieve the 
neutralisation of a united Germany at the 
forthcoming Four-Power talks. In one 
point, at least, Soviet policy resembles that of 
the United States. If America will never 
permit Germany to “go Bolshevik,” the 
Russians are equally unlikely to sign any 
German peace treaty until they are quite sure 
that a united Germany would not, despite any 
formal limitations on its sovereignty, con- 
spire against them. Their immediate pur- 
pose is to frustrate the integration of Western 
Germany directly—and of Yugoslavia in- 
directly through the Balkan Pact—into the 
American alliance, first by removing the 
threat which brought Nato into existence, 
and then demonstrating the positive 
advantages of independence. 

The most significant feature of the Note 
they have sent to Dr. Adenauer is its bland 
repudiation of the abuse they have heaped 
for years on the “ militarists and separatists 
of Bonn.” The past offences of the Federal 
Government are washed away in a deluge of 


Ace 


courtesies just as overwhelming as that 
which Krushchev showered on Tito. Only at 
the end of the Note is there one single sen- 
tence of consolation for the abashed German 
Communists in control of the Eastern Zone. 
This would seem to confirm our prediction 
that the immediate aim of Soviet policy is to 
find a modus vivendi based on the continued 
partition of Germany. Once that is gained, 
they can hope to use their initiative in order 
gradually to bring the two German govern- 
ments together and to detach the Federal 
Republic from the West. 

The lesson for the West is clear enough. 
Britain and America cannot afford to wait 
and let the Russians win round after round 
at their leisure. If we want to keep 
Germany friendly to the West—and simul- 
taneously to prevent a recurrence of the 
German menace—then it is we that should at 
once propose the terms of a final settlement 
compatible both with German interests and 
with the military security of East and West. 
For long the only such settlement possible 
has been visible—a united Germany allied 
neither to the East nor the West, but a mem- 
ber of a United Nations security system. 
If such a solution is now dismissed as too 
“ neutralist,” we shall sooner or later discover 
that all the other possibilities are fraught with 
far greater danger. 
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The News in Review 


International 


In making their sensational visit to Belgrade, the 
Soviet leaders seem to have had three objectives. 
First, to reduce the Balkan Alliance to little more 
than a paper relic of the Cold War. Secondly, 
to satisfy themselves that any “ neutral bloc” in 
Europe would be anchored, at its southern end, 
on a genuinely neutral Yugoslavia. And, thirdly, 
to re-establish close contact with the only Com- 
munist regime which remains obstinately outside 
their camp. The remarkable communiqué issued 
at the end of the talks makes no reference to the 
first two issues, but the third is covered by the 
fascinating reference, not merely to the exchange 
of official information missions, but more speci- 
fically to “the exchange of Socialist experiences, 
and a free exhange of opinions.” If this clause 
means what it says, it is the most important doc- 
trinal concession made by Soviet Communists 
since the rise of Stalin. For it clearly admits 
that there may be other forms of Socialism than 
the Soviet model, and, in fact, accepts the most 
fundamental thesis of the Tito regime. It could, 
indeed, foreshadow a great change in the attitude 
of the Communists towards democratic Socialist 
movements in the West. 

Marshal Tito, no doubt, took great care to 
ensure that these talks were between government 
and not party representatives. But it is doubtful, 
in the light of this paragraph, whether the Yugo- 
slavs were really so surprised or affronted by 
Mr. Krushchev’s speech on arrival as the Western 
correspondents suggested. Visits of this kind do 
not take place without careful preparation, in 
which the protagonists are fully advised of the 
line each proposes to take, Even if Belgrade was 
not given an advance text of Mr. Krushchev’s 
remarks, it was certainly told—even if Marshal 
Tito did not himself ask—that the Soviet leader 
would make some gesture of amends, and that 
due recognition would be given to Yugoslavia’s 
own “Socialist path.” It is difficult to see how 
the visit could have taken place at all, without 
some such assurance from Moscow. 

The mission was clearly prepared with great 
care. The opening section of the communiqué, 
which sets out in great detail the conditions of 
co-existence, could be taken as the fullest mani- 
festo of the new Soviet foreign policy we have 
yet been given. If this declaration of intent, 
which significantly lays great stress on co-opera- 
tive effort through the United Nations, is really 
translated into practice, Mr. Krushchev will have 
initiated—and where more appropriately than 
Belgrade?—the most substantial shift in Soviet 
policy since the Russo-German pact of 1939. 


"Taxs began in London this week between the 
Russian Ambassador, Mr, Jacob Malik, and the 
special Japanese envoy, Mr. Shunichi Matsumoto, 
“Malik is an amiable, broad-minded man,” 
Matsumoto declared on leaving Tokyo. “He is 
not the type of Russian who always says ‘No’.” 
This optimistic note was inspired by the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, and the Japanese believe that now 
is the time to make an all-out bid for concessions, 
Like the Germans, they argue that the Russians 
in the mood to pay a high price for “ neutra- 
"which means, as a minimum, drawing 
y from the American camp. 
the time of the Japanese elections this 
Hatoyama seemed to suggest that Japan 
be prepared to make an unconditional 
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agreement ending the state of war with the Soviet 
Union and restoring diplomatic relations, in the 
hope that this would encourage the Russians to 
make liberal concessions, The points which Mr. 
Matsumoto will raise in London include a demand 
that the Russians shall immediately repatriate 
Japanese “ war criminals” and civilians at present 
in Russia (they estimate that there are about 1,000 
in each category); a promise not to seize Japanese 
fishing vessels operating in northern waters; sup- 
port for Japan’s membership of the United 
Nations, and the return of Shikotan and Habomai 
islands (held by the Russians to be part of the 
Kuriles) and South Sakhalin. 

Hatoyama hoped to get the agreement of all 
parties for the policy which his envoy will put 
forward in London. But while all Japanese might 
agree on the concessions Matsumoto will propose, 
they do not agree on the demands that the Russians 
will almost certainly put forward. The Liberals, 
for instance, would prefer the status quo to an 
agreement which, in their view, would only in- 
crease Russian opportunities for propaganda in a 
still susceptible Japan. From the beginning they 
have suggested that Matsumoto take the longest 
possible spoon to the London talks. The return 
of prisoners and admission to the United Nations 
they describe as “rights” guaranteed by the 
Potsdam Agreement, not favours to be bargained 
for in London. As for Hatoyama’s suggestion 
that the Kuriles might be returned on condition 
that they were not used for American bases—the 
Liberals reject it as an unacceptable limitation of 
Japanese sovereignty. The Socialist Parties (both 
Right and Left) are pressing the Government to 
restore relations with the Soviet Union and come 
to terms with the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, 
knowing perfectly well that this will mean in- 
curring the displeasure of Washington. 

So Mr. Matsumoto has to walk on a very tight 
rope in his talks with Ambassador Malik. He 
has to listen to the “foreign masters’” voices of 
the Pentagon, the State Department and Wall 
Street; and for the survival of the Hatoyama 
Government he must make some concessions to 
the demands, not only of the Socialists but of an 
increasing number of Japanese who object to 
American occupation. Mr. Malik is in a much 
stronger position. He not only represents one of 
the victorious Powers, but speaks with one voice. 
He has not so far indicated what that voice will 
say, but if we can judge from Soviet policy else- 
where, he is likely to go a long way in meeting 
Japanese demands—if this has the result of bring- 
ing Japan nearer to a policy of neutralism. 


Fresu evidence of Soviet desire to “show will- 
ing” is to be seen in the reduction of the punitive 
tolls on vehicles using the roads between Berlin 
and the Federal Republic. It is true that the 
revised rates will still be twice, in the case of 
cars, and six times in the case of lorries, those 
ruling before April 1. Nevertheless, a concession 
has been made; and since the East German 
Government did not secure the prestige of nego- 
tiations on this issue with Bonn, which it wanted, 
the reduction comes as a voluntary act of grace. 


Ar the LL.O. conference in Geneva, an attempt 
by the employers’ delegations to drive out the 
representatives of Communist countries has been 
parried by the Communists’ refusal to take um- 


brage. Led by the U.S. employers’ delegates, 
who are prepared to obstruct all constructive work 


by the I.L.0. while the Communist States remain 
members, the employers objected to the seating of 
“employers” representatives from East Europe. 
A compromise, permitting them to sit on technical 
committees without a vote was, surprisingly, 
accepted by the Communists. The U.S. repre- 
sentatives then decided to boycott the commit- 
tees. The Western trade unions have bitterly 
resented this manoeuvre. It is, they argue, de- 
signed less to exclude the Communists than to 
sabotage the work of the L.L.O. If the Commun- 
ists will not be snubbed into a walk-out, then the , 
employers themselves threaten to abandon the 
LL.O. This tactic recalls the most stupid 
blunders of the Cold War. 


At Home 


T rovszes in the ports have once again this week 
been superimposed on the hold-up of transport 
caused by the railway strike. The latest move by 
the Stevedores offers hope, that peace on this 
sector of the dock front may soon be reached. 
The N.AS.D.’s offer to cease recruiting new 
members from the ranks of the T. and G.W. and 
not to collect subscriptions, pending a T.U.C. 
inquiry, from the 10,000 already enrolled, would 
appear to offer a fair basis for a settlement— 
always provided the T. and G.W. shows a like 
measure of reasonableness in agreeing to the 
N.A.S.D.’s claim for recognition by the employers 
in wage negotiation. 

The unofficial strike by the crews (predomi- 
nantly the stewards) of North Atlantic liners is 
clearly a revolt by hot-heads against a union 
which has done well for its members by negotia- 
tions through the National Maritime Board, but 
which the “ militants” are apt to regard as being 
too closely the associate of the ship-owner. 
Grievances by stewards about long—it might be 
held, necessarily long—hours of work and some- 
times uncomfortable accommodation on board 
ship are of old standing. A significant feature 
of the present strike is that it started on the 
North Atlantic run, where the crews are most 
likely to be influenced by the superior conditions 
on American-owned ships, and that the first 
vessels to be “ struck” were ships carrying a high 
proportion of passengers in the tourist and 
emigrant classes, who would naturally not be good 
tippers. 


T ue final report of the Royal Commission on 
the taxation of profits and income is an unexcit- 
ing document. By a majority of ten to three, the 
one radical change which was considered—a tax 
on capital gains—is turned down on the ground 
that its long-term yield would probably not 
exceed £50m., and that since there would have 
to be a rebate for losses, the yield in any one year 
would be subject to a fluctuation of as much as 
£250m. each way. There is force in this point;, 
but, having regard to the steady (and, to some 
extent, inflationary) upward trend of capital 
values, both of securities and fixed assets, the 
next Labour Chancellor will probably give more’ 
careful consideration than Mr. Butler will to the” 
minority findings on this point. 

For the rest, the Report proposes stricter 
measures against tax dodging by “hobby 
farmers”, whose agricultural losses are now set 
painlessly against surtax; and it suggests that the 
Inland Revenue should have wider powers to call 
for bank pass-books from taxpayers, while all 
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Schedule D taxpayers should be required to keep 
proper records of their earnings. As for industry, 
the Report recommends that there should be no 
discrimination, for tax purposes, between the 
distributed and undistributed profits of com- 
panies—a change which would appear, on the 
face of it, to weaken undesirably the incentive 
to “ plough back” profits earned. 


Overseas 


In yet another of the striking opinions which 
have marked the summer session of the US. 
Supreme Court, Chief Justice Warren ruled that 
Dr. John Peters, a professor of medicine at Yale, 
had been wrongfully dismissed in 1953 from his 
post as a government consultant. A loyalty re- 
view board had declared Dr. Peters a security risk, 
after two previous clearances. The ground for 
the decision was that the Board had disregarded 
the safeguards laid down in the President's 
Executive Order. The Court did not reach the 
further point that loyalty hearings were unlawful 
unless the employee was faced with and permitted 
to cross-examine his accusers. 

On Monday, too, the State Department agreed 
to issue a passport to Dr. Otto Nathan without 
further delay, thus complying with Judge 
Schweinhaut’s ruling, and making a further re- 
treat from its policy of arbitrarily refusing pass- 
ports. The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has published an unsatisfactory corres- 
pondence with the State Department on passport 
policy, is to file test cases to challenge this policy 


On Monday, a last-minute concession by the 
Ford Motor Company averted the Auto Workers’ 
strike for “guaranteed pay.” The scheme, de- 
signed to cushion 140,000 Ford employees against 
seasonal unemployment, will provide them with 
up to 65 per cent. of normal pay for a maximum 
of 26 weeks. It is a further extension of the 
U.A.W. principle of bargaining for “security” 
benefits, rather than direct wage advances; and 
General Motors, with 325,000 employees, is next 
to face the strike threat. This is the first time 
that a large firm has accepted responsibility for 
maintaining, not merely a stable labour force in 
an industry in which seasonal lay-offs reduce 
average yearly wages, but also the purchasing 
power of its employees during unemployment. 


Ir begins to look as if Mr. Strijdom intends not 
merely to “ pack” the South African Senate, but 
ultimately to whittle away all its powers. In the 
debates on the Senate Bill, the United Party had 
protested that the new, enlarged Senate would 
have a fixed tenure of five years as a result of the 
proposed methods of election, and that this might 
frustrate the policies of a Government returned to 
office by a general election. The Nationalists’ 
counter-move has been to introduce an amend- 
ment to the Bill providing that the Senate should 
have no powers to veto legislation involving 
money. They can quote a British precedent for 
this; but leading Nationalists are now publicly 
advocating a one-Chamber Parliament. 


T xe results (not completely to hand as we write) 
of the Sicilian elections seem to indicate that the 
decision of the Nenni Socialists to run their own 
list, instead of making a common list with the 
C.P., has had little net effect on the position of 
the Left: its combined strength is broadly un- 
changed. The Christian Democrats may count 
themselves lucky to have gained seats in face of 
the failure of land reform in Sicily; but their gains 


have been at the expense partly of the neo- 
Fascist M.S.I., and partly of the small parties of 
the Right and Right-Centre. 


Arter a year of Governor’s rule, Parliamentary 
Government has been restored in East Pakistan. 
The United Front Party, which swept the Muslim 
League almost out of existence, has formed a new 
Cabinet, headed by a nominee of Fazlul Hug. 
Mr. Hug himself, who was Premier in the earlier 
United Front Ministry, is likely to continue his 
pressure on the Central Government. The next 
step, which will show whether or not Pakistan 
has at last succeeded in finding a stable Govern- 
ment, is the first meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly, now anticipated within the next few 
weeks. 


Bonn 


The Moscow Invitation 


A Correspondent in Bonn cables: Moscow’s 
invitation to Adenauer has had a real bombshell 
effect in both parts of Germany. Although every- 
body had been speculating that something like 
this might happen sometime, nobody expected it 
quite in this manner, or quite so soon. In both 
parts of Germany, the official reaction is not the 
real one. In West Germany, the official reaction 
is humming and hawing; the real one, wild 
excitement. In East Germany, the official re- 
action is loyal applause; the real one, deep 
uneasiness. 

On the surface, Moscow seems to offer nothing 
more than a normalisation of the status quo: 
Adenauer’s visit is to produce the same “ good 
and normal relations” with Western Germany 
which the Soviet Union already has with East 
Germany. But the overtones of the invitation are 
very different. By implication, Moscow seems to 
address the Federal Republic, even now, as if it 
were the whole of Germany. There are all the 
arguments which used to accompany past Russian- 
German ententes. Especially the argument that 
whenever in the past “our peoples” were in 
agreement they fared well, while when they went 
to war with each other, they suffered far more 
than “all other countries which were drawn 
together by war.” Underneath the harmless offer 
of normalisation of Soviet diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with both German States, there 
seems to lie, only lightly veiled, the offer of 
reunification on West German terms, at the price 
of a new Rapallo. 

It is this which accounts for the real, as apart 
from the official, reaction in the two Germanys. 
The East Germans cannot but feel that they may 
be sacrificed to a new understanding, on a basis of 
Strict national interests, between the Soviet Union 
and a capitalist re-united Germany. The West 
Germans see reunification on their own terms 
almost within their grasp—at the cost of the 
Western Alliance and, if they are not very careful, 
of Western goodwill, Many of them would 
probably be ready to pay that price, and the Soviet 
Union knows it. The complicating factor is Dr. 
Adenauer. 

The first semi-official reaction from his en- 
tourage stresses three points: nothing will be 
done in a hurry; nothing will be done without 
consulting the Western Alliance beforehand; and 
Dr. Adenauer has always been in favour of diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow. This is temporis- 
ing. The thing to note is that not even Dr. 
Adenauer is for a moment suggesting that the 
Soviet invitation should be declined. This would 
be the one thing impossible to do for anybody in 
Western Germany. 
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Paris 
Miscarriage at Messina 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: In an age of 
“Neutral Zones,” there is less and less place for 
“Little Europe.” Last week’s Messina Con- 
ference, which united the six Foreign Ministers 
of the Schuman Plan countries, was planned to 
celebrate its re-birth; in fact, it ended in a 
disastrous miscarriage. To begin with, the mid- 
wives arrived in a quarrelsome mood. M. Pinay 
had antagonised Professor Hallstein by withdraw- 
ing, at the last moment, his support for M. Mon- 
net’s reappointment as chairman of the coal-steel 
pool, and allowing M. René Mayer to win the 
day. He had also annoyed M. Spaak by failing 
to secure the nomination of M,. Hervé Alphand 
as M. Francois-Poncet’s successor at Bonn (M. 
Alphand, on M. Faure’s insistence, was uncere- 
moniously bundled off to New York as France's 
U.N. representative). All were furious with M, 
Martino for obliging them to travel all the way 
to Sicily (because of his election engagements) 
and for their accommodation arrangements, 
which obliged them to make two 50-mile car 
journeys every day. Apart from these preliminary 
difficulties, the Conference took place in the con- 
spiratorial atmosphere which seems inseparable 
from meetings of “European” leaders: abrupt, 
unexplained recesses, mysterious long-distance 
telephone calls and deliberately ambiguous com- 
muniqués. At one point, the Ministers even 
cleared their private secretaries out of the room 
in order to conduct their discussions in greater 
freedom, though this did not, of course, prevent 
the usual inspired “ leaks.” 

What emerged from all this? Remarkably 
little. The purpose of the Conference was the 
much-discussed rélance européen, designed to 
compensate for the “ temporary check” of E.D.C. 
The agenda was a Benelux note proposing the 
extension of the common market to cover energy 
(gas, electricity, atomic power) and communi- 
cations (canals, autoroutes, electrical and air 
transport), and its authors apparently hoped that 
some sort of preliminary protocol would be 
signed at the Conference. An Italian note, de- 
livered during the Conference, gave this some 
support; but it soon became clear that Germany 
and France were determined to restrain Benelux 
enthusiasm. M. Pinay’s reluctance surprised 
nobody, since he was known to be tied down by 
Cabinet instructions; but Professor Hallstein 
made it clear that he was not interested in any 
projects which conflicted with his Government's 
view of what a “ liberal national economy ” should 
be, and secondly that Germany would support 
further gteps towards a supra-national community 
only when, and if, prior and definitive French 
agreement had been secured. 

French observers interpreted this as a sign that 
the sovereign, rearmed Germany of 1955 has 
already largely discarded the European” 
idealism which its humbler predecessor found it 
80 profitable to adopt, and his words encouraged 
the belief that the defeat of E.D.C. and the pass- 
ing of the Paris Agreements will eventually prove 
fatal to“ Little Europe.” In these circumstances, 
the best the Conference could do was to hand 
over the Benelux proposals to a committee, instruct 
it to report back in October, express a hope that 
Britain would take part in its deliberations, dis- 
agree as to who was to be its chairman and fill 
out the rest of the communiqué with a list of 
pious, but vague, objectives. Meanwhile, in 


Paris, M. Guy Mollet, another “ European,” pro- 
duced an appropriate echo to this Utopian note 
by calling for the establishment of Esperanto as 
a World Language. 
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New York 
The Salk Vaccine 


Our New York correspondent writes: The 
Administration’s handling of the Salk anti-polio 
vaccine has, until recently, seemed immune from 
Democratic attack. One does not play politics 
with life-and-death matters affecting children, 
the argument ran. Because the purely technical 
problems of the efficacy of the vaccine itself and 
of the standards to be applied to its production 
had not been finally settled, it was difficult to 
criticise administrative policy as such without 
confusing the public mind as to the medical value 
of the serum, But it has now become clear that, 
whatever the technical problems—and Dr. Geb- 
hardt of Utah University has now announced the 
discovery of live virus in samples of the product 
of one laboratory—the Government’s plans for 
distribution have been woefully inadequate. 

Last week, Adlai Stevenson became the first 
public figure of note openly to criticise the 
Administration on this score. After paying tri- 
bute to Dr. Salk, Mr. Stevenson went on to say 
that “if anything were predictable in our uncer- 
tain world, it was the immense and imperative 
demand for anything which promised to check 
the dread scourge of polio.” This was an allusion 
to testimony before a Senate committee by Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare in the Eisenhower Cabinet. She had said 
no one could have foreseen the public demand 
for Salk vaccine before its success was announced. 
Although this rather bizarre thesis had failed to 
impress anybody in Washington at the time, the 
lady from Texas was spared public rebuttal until 
Stevenson’s speech. Her resignation is expected 
at any minute, but of course she alone is not to 
blame. Administration dogma has been firmly 
opposed to Federal control over the production 
and distribution of the vaccine. 

With Stevenson’s speech as encouragement, 
Senate Democrats are now opening another 
round in the fight with the Adminstration over 
distribution of the vaccine. Seven Senators, led 
by Lister Hill of Alabama, have introduced a 
Bill which would provide stand-by controls for 
the President. He has said he does not want 
them. ‘The Administration would prefer to rely 
on a voluntary programme. The Democratic 
Bill would provide free vaccine for all children. 
The Administration proposes to give the vaccine 
free only to needy children. The Bill sets no 
limit on the cost of the programme, although it 
is estimated at upwards of $500 million. Eisen- 
hower has requested only $28 million. The 
Democrats have the public behind them, and are 
likely to get their way. It would represent a 
major political defeat for the Administration. 

Meanwhile, the inoculation of all first- and 
second-year schoolchildren continues. Because 
oi the doubts cast on the programme, some 
parents have withdrawn permission for their 
children to get the shots. But some 70 per cent. 
of all children in this age group will have been 
inoculated by the end of the school term. This 
is the most vulnerable group, given top priority 
by the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. Most other children have not been treated 
yet, Medical experts are thus not concerned that 
poliomyelitis cases are running at a higher rate 
this year than normally. More publicity is 
being given to the fact that 116 persons have 
been afflicted with the disease after having been 
vaccinated. But the Public Health Service points 
out that there has not yet been time for anybody 
to have received the follow-up dose, prescribed 
for seven to ten months after the initial vaccina- 
tion; so nobody as yet is fully protected. 
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Sir Anthony’s Radio Blunder 


Tim Prime Minister's broadcast on the rail 
strike last Sunday evening was a strikingly inept 
performance. It shows that, as far as Sir 
Anthony is concerned, the Government has no 
plan for settling the strike, beyond sitting tight 
and waiting for the footplate men to surrender. 
It appeared, indeed, to be an expression of 
the Premier’s personal—and on this domestic 
issue-—ill-informed view and it is certainly prov- 
ing an embarrassment to the Ministry of Labour. 
The broadcast did far less than justice to the 
substance of the A.S.L.E.F. grievance. Despite 
the jurisdictional complications of railway trade 
unionism, the issue in dispute remains one of 
wages and lies between A.S.L.E.F. and the 
British Transport Commission. But more 
serious than the bias and the lack of leadership 
in Sir Anthony’s speech was the implied sugges- 
tion which lay behind it that there is something 
generally discreditable to the worker about the 
very act of striking. How is this so in a free 
enterprise society? In the sort of economy 
which Sir Anthony and Mr. Butler advocate, the 
employer is free to make his profits and invest 
them as he will—often, be it said, against the 
public interest. Surely, then, the worker must 
be equally free to sell his labour at its market 
price, and to bargain as shrewdly and toughly as 
he can to establish that price. 

The Prime Minister went out of his way to 
endorse the proposition, already put forward 
more than once by Sir Brian Robertson, that 
the Transport Commission should not be called 
upon to negotiate with men on strike. But we 
can see no justification at all for any such pro- 
position. During the war and in the early post- 
war years, the tradition grew up that negotia- 
tions over a strike could not take place until 
work had been resumed. But there was a par- 
ticular reason for that at the time. Under 
Defence Regulations, strikes were normally 
illegal and thus almost always unofficial. So 
there was at least some logic in denying negotia- 
tions to men who were on strike in breach of 
the law and against the advice of their elected 
leaders. Moreover, in an economy planned to 
secure fair shares, most workers were, on the 
whole, prepared to accept the good sense and 
rough justice of this limitation on their freedom. 

Today's situation is totally different. Defence 
Regulations are repealed. Strikes, with very 
few special exceptions, are legal and the 
economy is uncontrolled. The footplate strike 
has been an official one, called with perfect 
constitutional propriety after due notice and 
after the failure of more peaceful methods of 
negotiation. Why on carth should the men be 
instructed by the Prime Minister that they must 
surrender to the employers before they have 
used their full strength to win their case within 
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the law? If such a doctrine were to become 
generally accepted in the case of lawful, official 
strikes, it would imply the end of traditional 
methods of industrial bargaining; for enduring 
bargains cannot be struck if one of the two 
parties to an industrial dispute—and one only— 
is forced to lay down its arms before sitting down 
to truce talks. In a planned economy, a wages 
plan has its place; but free enterprise must very 
rapidly degenerate into industrial tyranny if it 
does not include freedom for the unions. 

The full seriousness of Sir Anthony’s blunder 
only became apparent early this week when the 
T.U.C., with considerable statesmanship, put 
forward its Five-Point plan for settling the 
strike. Naturally in such a complex situation, 
the plan contained a number of ambiguities and 
uncertainties which could only be resolved in 
negotiation. But its outstanding merit was that, 
within twenty-four hours, it had been accepted 
by A.S.L.E.F. and at least not rejected by the 
N.U.R. Moreover, its provisions covered the 
main issues of the dispute. It stipulated inter- 
union discussions on the whole question of rail- 
way differentials: it offered the chance of an 
immediate interim settlement between the 
Transport Commission and A.S.L.E.F., which 
would permit an early resumption of work: and 
it provided that the N.U.R. should also be party 
to such an interim arrangement—thus mecting 
Sir Brian Robertson’s reasonable point that he 
could not make a concession to A.S.L.E.F. with- 
out knowing the cost of consequential conces- 
sions he might have to make to the N.U.R. 

But the plan contained a further provision 
and one to which both the T.U.C. and the foot- 
plate men attached the greatest importance: 
negotiations for the interim settlement were to 
be undertaken immediately—before the men 
returned to work. As we go to press, Sir Brian 
Robertson’s 5-hour talk with Mr. Baty suggests 
that the Government may accept this condition 
of an all-round settlement. It is already clear 
that the Transport Commission is not ready to 
move without the full backing of the Govern- 
ment. ~ But the Government is to some extent 
trapped by the Prime Minister’s indiscretion. 
If it turns down the T.U.C. plan, it has nothing 
to put in its place and it must face the charge 
that it is prepared to prolong the strike rather 
than facilitate a settlement which might favour 
the strikers. If it accepts the plan, it has some- 
how to find a way round the obstacle which Sir 
Anthony has so unnecessarily created. We 
earnestly hope that his Cabinet colleagues have 
now advised Sir Anthony that the only way out 
of his dilemma is to retreat. The consequences 
of prolonging the present strike a day longer than 
is necessary would be incalculably serious for 
the whole country. Moreover, a quarrel 
between the T.U.C, and the Government on 
such a point as this—and after the T.U.C. had 
gone so far to prepare the way for a settlement 
—could not fail to embitter industrial relations 
and weaken the efficiency of the Ministry of 
Labour machinery which, created by Ernest 
Bevin and used with considerable skill by all his 
successors, has become one of Britain's great 
industrial assets. 
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WESTMINSTER 


Eminent Victorians 


“Ano what did you do in the Revolution, 
grandpa?” asked little Gilles. And the Vicomte 
replied, “I survived.” Clustering in the corridors 
the Labour survivors, a trifle ancien régime de- 
spite their weather-beaten faces, were shaking 
each other’s hands in wistful self-congratulation. 
Where were the majorities of yesteryear? Where 
Follick, Wyatt and Nally? If the questions were 
asked, no one waited for the answers. We’re all 
right, Jack, the faces said, and turned themselves 
to the future. 

For many, Dalton’s declaration against the 
gerontocracy seemed the most important develop- 
ment in the Parliamentary Labour Party since 
1945. Naturally enough, the elders were less en- 
thusiastic about it than the youngers. “ Surely,” 
they said, “we bring to the Shadow Cabinet the 
wisdom and the experience of veterans. Why 
retire us?” 

Some of the Party’s older men were, indeed, 
more sympathetic to Dalton’s personal renuncia- 
tion of office than to the manner in which he had 
involved them all. Here was their dilemma. If 
they followed Dalton’s example, they would be 
acting against their own better judgment, since 
they had so much to offer the Party. On the 
other hand, if they followed their own self- 
assessment and stood for the Shadow Cabinet, 
they would be candidates deprived by Dalton’s 
impiety of the deference towards old age which is 
so characteristic of the Labour Movement. 

When in the past the striplings of the Parlia- 
mentary Party abused the greybeards, some Elisha 
of the Front Bench would always be ready to 
send two she-bears to chew them up. But this 
was different. The hopeful young men of the 





1945 Parliament were now frustrated middle-aged 
men who had been waiting too long for the “ log- 
jam of the ancients” to break. The blast of 
irreverence released by the liveliest of the elder 
statesmen, expressed their own thought; and they 
showed it so manifestly that, by the end of the 
day, at least two revered front-benchers were 
rumoured to be thinking seriously of not offering 
themselves for re-election to the Shadow Cabinet 
unless pressed very hard. If Dalton felt too old 
for the 1960 Election, what should one say of the 
others? said the brash young man. 

Of all the others, that is to say, except, of course, 
Clem Attlee—for there is no single person in the 
Party today who still commands so much justified 
faith and trust as Attlee. Eeny-meeny-miney- 
mo, the new M.P.s muttered—Attlee, Morrison, 
Bevan, Gaitskell and-er-Griffiths. But it always 
worked out the same. When the form was 
examined, the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
chastened and autoprotective, was in no mood to 
put its money on anything—not for the present 
at least—except the old colours. Between now 
and the end of the session—especially if it is now 
to last for fourteen months instead of a bare six 
weeks—new reputations may emerge through the 
Shadow Cabinet, on the Front Bench and among 
the interesting arrivals on the Back Benches 
While the pattern of the Party is establishing itself 
it is Attlee above all who will give it coherence 
and enable it to face in full vigour the exultant 
Tories. 

Looking at them during Mr. W. S. Morrison’s 
speech on his nomination as Speaker (and what a 
model of grace it was!) the Leader of the Labour 
Party must have thought there were an awful lot 


“ .. but... it is a living body they are about to examine.” —ANEURIN BEVAN 
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of Tories in front of him. For the first time since 
1945, they spilled into the gangways, while on the 
Labour benches there were gaps. But above all, 
these Tories were young. First cleven, second 
eleven, third eleven, reserves, Ramblers, I Zingari 

they stretched into a dim prospect of Conserva- 
tive Front Benches in the years to come. It is 
almost certain that Clem Attlee, whose devotion 
to the Labour Party is absolute, must share in 
the general concern that the heirs of his Party 
should have some training in responsibility now, 
without having to wait till death plucks a path 
for their inexperience. 

On Tuesday there were thoughtful expressions 
and funereal euphemisms among the returning 
Labour Members. They spoke of the set-back, 
and they meant the defeat. They spoke of 
Labour’s apathy; and they meant Labour's bore- 
dom; they spoke of the Tory organisation—and 
well, they could say it again! Nobody doubted 
that in many constituencies the rusty Labour 
tricycle couldn’t keep up with the Tory racer, 

For all that, there was a strong, bright shaft of 
sunlight that threw an aura on two or three heads 
Among the shrunken majorities, the marginals 
marched proudly in their haloes, Reading and 
Rugby had shown that modern minds and tech- 
niques, supplemented by the Labour enthusiasm, 
can beat the Tories at their own game. Very 
suitably, Mikardo, Johnson, Dye and W. T. 
Williams, Labour’s champion marginals, received 
the sort of respect offered to fighter-pilots. They'd 
gone “ dicing” with exiguous majorities, and had 
got away with it. You almost expected to see 
their top waistcoat buttons undone. You almost 
expected Dalton to issue an emergency décree for- 
bidding anyone under fifty from holding office 


Maurice EDELMAN 


London Diary 


Tu engine drivers’ strike has made it easier, 
except at rush hour, to get about inside London 
Indeed, for the first time it looks as though the 
problem of London traffi insoluble, At 
the cost of having a very large number of police 


is not 


on duty to take a savage line with motorists who 
try to park in not marked with a P 
London has kept comparatively fluid 
Gradually, those who needn't go into the centre 
of London are persuaded to by-pass it; those 
who can, to leave theis ring, 
and others to find a garage or to search miserably 
for a vacant hole to back into. 


streets 


been 


cars in an outer 
It will be very 
difficult, when the feeling of emergency is over, 


to maintain these good habits. But we shall be 


fools if we do not 
* . * 
By way of contrast, some motorists may re 


member the chaos they arranged for themselves 
during the General Strike in 1926. If your office 
was in square with only one entrance 
for vehicles (as a good many were before the 
blitz), you would find that to be the first to 
park your car in the morning wa 


a small 


inevitably to 


be the last to get out at night. This meant, 
sometimes, that the owner of the first one in, 
after a furious wait of an hour or so at the end 


of the day, would give it up and 


otner 


go home by 
“lorribus,” for example—you 
remember the lorries with improvised “ knife- 


means (by 


board” benches?). But it also led to one spec- 
tacle that immortalised, for the few privileged 
to see i, the arrival of the baby car of the 


Twenties. Tight against the row of guard-posts 


that permanently closed one entrance to a square 
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to all but pedestrian traffic, a seven-horse midget 
parked by a young woman doctor was hemmed 
in by a sea of big cars. Four huge policemen 
seized a wheel each, lifted the car bodily over 
the posts, and allowed the astonished lady to 
drive off down a footway that for centuries had 
been out of bounds even to a man on horseback. 


o - * 


The affair of Herr Schiiiter seems to me a 
perfect example of the working of power politics 
in Western Germany. In order to obtain the 
two-thirds majority necessary for legislation 
required to create a German Army, Dr. Adenauer 
needs the vote of the representatives of Lower 
Saxony in the Upper Chamber at Bonn. When 
the coalition ousted the Socialists from 
the Land Government a few weeks ago, the Free 
Democrats, the smallest but indispensable group 
in that coalition, were in a position to name their 
price. It included the appointment, as Minister 
of Education, of Herr Schititer, a member of the 
Free Democrats’ extremely reactionary Right 
wing. Schliiter himself is politically a dubious 
character. Half a Jew by birth, he made his 
peace with the Nazis; and, after the war, was 
mistakenly appointed by the British as head of 
the criminal police in Géttingen. After he had 
been dismissed, he helped to form the extreme 
nationalist Deutsche Reichspartei and became a 
leading publisher for Nazi authors. He joined 
the Free Democrats in 1952. His appointment 
to the Ministry of Education was too much for 
the academics of Géttingen; and the Rector of 
the University, along with the whole of his 
Senate, resigned in protest. 

” . * 


Up to a point, I am glad to see, the protest has 
been effective. The Rector and his colleagues 
have secured wide support from all liberal 
quarters in Germany; and an inquiry into the 
antecedents of Herr Schiiiter, which they 
demanded, has been set on foot by Dr. Dehler, 
the leader of the Free Democrats. The row has 
deepened the split between the liberal and 
reactionary wings of the Party; but I am not sure 
whether the inquiry will yield very satisfactory 
resuits. The “investigators” who have been 
appointed by Herr Dehler—Herr Middelhauve 
from the Ruhr and Herr Nowak from the Rhine- 
land—are both carefully chosen; they are most 
unlikely to sympathise with the protest and they 
can be trusted to pour on the case all the white- 
wash they can. 

+ 7 * 


A shrewd Tory remarked to me the other day 
that he dated many Labour troubles from 
Herbert Morrison's mistake in getting himself 
appointed Foreign Secretary in 1951. Surely, 
he must have known that he was quite unsuit- 
able? I agreed, pointing out that the usual 
reason given for this act of folly was that the 
holder of the Foreign Office is thought to be the 
next in succession for the leadership of the Party. 
The dialogue continued like this: 

Tory. Ironically enough, Morrison’s suc- 
cession would be far more secure today if he 
had not made a fool of himself at the Foreign 
Office. Attlee should have appointed Nye Bevan; 
he would have been a good Forcign Secretary. 
It is to his credit, in my view, that he cannot 
get on with the Communists. 

K. M. He certainly finds it more difficult than 
Tories do, As a real Social Democrat, he feels 
compelled to show the Communists that they are 
not the only people capable of theorising about 
politics, Whenever they meet, he treats them 
to a lecture on free speech and democratic 
behaviour. 


Tory. If he had been given the Forcign 
Office, there would not have been a Bevanite 
group or a split in the Labour Party, and, in 
that case, Labour would have probably won the 
last election. 

K. M. So by his greed in 1951 Morrison 
impaired his own chances of leadership, destroyed 
Nye Bevan’s political career, and dealt a body 
blow to the Party itself? 

Tory, That's about the size of it. 


* * * 


On Sunday, the diplomatic correspondent of 
the Observer wrote that “in all the wide report- 
ing” in Eastern Europe of Krushchev’s speech at 
Belgrade airport, “his placing of the blame for 
the split with Yugoslavia on Beria and Abakumov 
has been omitted.” Could this possibly be true? 
After all, Pravda printed the speech in full, and 
nothing is easier te obtain in Prague or Bucharest 
than the latest edition of Pravda. And the spéech 
itself was broadcast. To make sure, I made 
inquiries. I learn that the speech was generally 
reported verbatim, and I have personally checked 
that the reference to Beria was not omitted or 
altered in the Communist press. The Observer 
correspondent can himself turn, for example, to 
the Bulgarian Communist paper, Rabotnececko 
Delo, No. 147, of Friday, May 27, which printed 
the speech and gave Belgrade Radio as its source. 
On the same day, the party newspaper in Buda- 
pest, Szabad ‘Nep, No. 145, published the whole 
statement on page three. I am at a loss to imagine 
on what the Observer correspondent based his 
sweeping statement. 


* - * 


I am ashamed to say that I have not yet been 
to Canonbury Tower since it became a theatre. 
I have, of course, been “ meaning to go” for a long 
time. Consequently, I missed seeing, among 
other good things, a dramatised version of Dr. 
Bronowski’s The Face of Violence when it was 
performed there by the Tavistock Repertory Com- 
pany a couple of months ago. Bronowski’s play 
was originally broadcast, and published as a book 
by the Turnstile Press. The Canonbury per- 
formance was reviewed by Montagu Slater in this 
journal, and I have no doubt that his enthusiasm 
was responsible for some of the many requests that 
have prompted repeat performances at the Canon- 
bury Tower, on June 17th, 18th and 19th. Having 
said this little bit to boost the theatre (and, inci- 
dentally, this journal), I should add that my chief 
reason for going is that I was deeply interested in 
The Face of Violence when I read it, and that it 
left me with the feeling that there was much more 
in it than I had immediately grasped. 


_ ” * 


A very odd thing. I woke up during Sunday 
night, Freud knows why, with the face of a 
small boy in my mind. His hair was tow- 
coloured and his face was pink. I remembered 
it as vividly as if I had seen it yesterday, instead 
of nearly half a century ago. The only remark- 
able thing about it was that it was bathed in 
tears. The small boy was being exhorted to be 
a man, and to remember how unsuitable his 
tears were in view of the character and career 
of his father who, I distinctly recall, was said 
to be an Admiral of the Fleet, and therefore a 
person of outstanding courage. I can date this 
incident, about which I can remember nothing 
more than I have just said, with accuracy, be- 
cause we were both in the preparatory school 
of the Hereford Cathedral School, when I was 
nine. The boy’s name I knew beyond doubt 
when I woke up was Symonds-Tayler (we called 
each other by surnames in those far-off manly 
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days), and I can find (by the process of “free 
association”) no more convincing reason for 
suddenly dreaming about him than that his face 
reminded me of Malcolm Muggeridge’s, which 
I had seen the day before. Even so, there is 
no resemblance—except a sort of pink hairless- 
ness about both of them. But now I come to 
the oddest part of my pointless story. I wrote 
this down as I have just written it, directly I 
woke up. I have since looked up Symonds- 
Tayler in Who’s Who, and discover that the boy 
with whom I was at school nearly fifty years ago 
is himself now a distinguished Admiral, while his 
father is mentioned as having been a Lieutenant 
Colonel. 


* * * 


This incident illustrates the peculiar difficulty 
of writing an autobiography. My memory 
appears to be entirely inconsequent, unless, of 
course, the confusion about the Admiral is 
regarded as an example of Dunne’s theory of 
time. One trivial association leads to another, 
equally trivial. The crying, pink boy who, after 
all, made good as an Admiral, was exhorted to 
be brave by someone feminine; it must have 
been, I think, a teacher named Miss Dance, 
about whom I can remember very much more, 
most of it, I should say, of no public interest at all. 
For instance, I spent twopence, which was then 
a very large sum of money, on buying her a 
Christmas card. With infinite pains, in my 
neatest copper plate, I wrote the words “To 
Dear Dance,” only to realise, horribly, that I had 
omitted the word “Miss.” This was sheer 
tragedy. I could not scratch out the words; they 
were in ink. I had spent my only twopence. 
In the end (though here my memory wavers) I 
sent the card like this: 

Miss 

“To dear/Dance.” And a lot of interest that 

would be to my beloved public, wouldn’t it? 


CRITIC 
This England 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


Princess Anne is reported to be alarmingly un- 
afraid of horses. She has been seen to wander up 
nervelessly to very large horses who are not aware 
of her royal status.—Daily Express. (P. Dutton.) 


Girls on holiday would be protected from the 
attentions of young men with bad intentions if 
they followed the example of my daughter. 

She always wears on her dress or coat the 
emblem of the church organization to which she 
belongs.—Letter in Daily Herald. (G. N. Burton.) 


Instead of striking could not the members of 
the trade union concerned continue to work but 
while doing so wear a badge bearing the words 
“on strike but in national interest remaining at 
work "?—Letter in The Times. (P. Grant.) 


Members of the Civil Defence at Bexhill have 
been given a free run of a brickworks for an exer- 
cise on June 20. 

A hydrogen bomb will be assumed to have been 
dropped on Eastbourne, about 20 miles away. 
“Refugees” will be taken to a rest centre and 
given a cup of tea.—Evening Standard. (J. Brook.) 


I am pretty certain that if Jesus were here today 
He would reject the title they have stuck onto His 
name of The Lord Jesus and would rather be 
Comrade Jesus. 

And wouldn’: He have been delighted with the 
irrigation schemes of Russia and China?—Letter 
in Daily Worker. (M. Rosser.) 
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Resourcefulness 


| Originality must always lie in an if 
ability to blossom forth. If you look at the’ 
Crompton Parkinson organisation you 
will find that we have done exactly that thing. 
From the small bud that was Colonel 
Crompton’s original Company 75 years ago have 
sprung today twelve outstanding petals— 


each a department that is representative of the important things in 


Sioa 


electrical equipment and installation. Like all blooms, the Crompton 
bloom will vary in form with the years, but it will continue to win 
the top prizes in the electricity show. It is an essential 
part in the world’s industrial garden. It is something 
that should be button-holed whenever you are considering 


how to use electrical power to its best advantage. 





When it comes to electrical equipment .. . 


you've got to hand It to (rompton Darkinson J 
| aaa CIA 


| ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS. 6 INSTRUMENTS. 7 LAMPS. 
2 ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS. 8 LIGHTING EQUIPMENT. 9% BATTERIES 
; 3 SWITCHGEAR. 4 B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS. 5 CABLES. 10 STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT. || TRACTION EQUIPMENT. 12 CEILING FANS. 
CROMPTON PARKINSON LTO., CROMPTON HOUSE, ALOWYCH, LONDON, w.c.2, TEL: CHANCERY 3399 














Go To It 


When the engine drivers’ union is a-striking, 
is a-striking 
When transport chiefs and workers can’t agree, 
When the strike-bound population is hitch-hiking, 
is hitch-hiking 
And the Crown proclaims a State Emergency; 
When British Railways, now described as National, 


as National, 
In present circumstances can’t be run— 
Though the situation must appear irrational, 
irrational, 
There's absolutely nothing to be done. 


* * o 


The Railway Staff Tribunal and Commission, 
and i 
Rewarded at a differential rate, 
Have made a lamentable exhibition, 
exhibition, +. 
Ot ways to stop the railways of the Sute. =, 
The strike is on, and leaders cannot break it, 
cannot break it, 
The Premier tells his trouble to the mike; 
But Britain shows, as ever, she can take it, 
she can take it, 
For everyone respects the right to strike. 


o ” 7 


The general breakdown people view with lenience, 
view with lenience, 
As in the stations patiently they queue, 
-ly they queue, 
Though never so much public inconvenience, 
inconvenience, 
Was suffered by so many through so few. 
Though necessary journeys are obstructed, 
are obstructed, 
While T.U.C, and Whitehall strive for power, 
strive for power, 
The British public is so well conducted, 
well conducted, 
That this is Britain’s second finest hour, 


SAGITTARIUS 


Mr. Lippmann 
Loses Faith 


How fashions change! Ten years ago Left-wing 
convictions were still modish among “ well-in- 


formed public opinion”—by which, of course, I. 


mean the readers of The Times, the Guardian 
and the weeklies, Now the right thing is, not to 
be a Conservative (that would be too positive an 
attitude) but to show a studied indifference to 
party politics, and to express quizzical doubts 
about the Socialist belief that human society can 
be improved by political action. Apparently we 
are at the beginning of an intellectual reaction 
against democratic evolution not dissimilar from 
that led by Matthew Arnold in the 1850s. 

That this reaction is not confined to Britain or 
Western Europe is shown by Walter Lippmann’s 
latest book.* For years Mr, Lippmann has been 
throwing the pearls of his expertise before the 
swine of a vast syndicated readership. Quite 
suddenly his patience has snapped. In The Public 
Philosophy he tells us that the decline of the West 
-which he dates from the first world war—has 
been due to the poisonous influence of a mass 
electorate on foreign policy. He derives this cor- 
ruption of Western freedom from the Jacobite 
heresy which taught men to seek the kingdom of 
heaven on earth and to assume that voters can be 
relied on to represent the people; and he con- 

*The Public Philosophy. 


By WALTER Lirp- 
MANN. Hamish Hamilton. 6d. 


12s, 


cludes that the catastrophe which is befalling us 
can only be averted if the Executive can first re- 
gain its mastery over the legislature, and then 
re-educate the despotic masses into a submissive 
acceptance of Natural Law. 

Lest anyone should think that I am exaggerat- 


* ing the violence of his revulsion, let me quote one 


of Mr. Lippmann’s more temperate passages : 


The record shows that the of democra- 

rn ty of = bese dye = ve is century, have 

it for their governments 

ap, Suepece poe re properly for wat or to make peace. 

Their officials have been like the 
states ¢ of an opinionated and wilful despot. . 

Between the critical junctures . . . they have often 


been able to circumvent extremist ‘popular opinions 
and to weedle their way towards moderation and 
good sense. In the crises, however—over and 
above their own human propensities to err—they 
have been com to make the big mistakes 
that public opinion has insisted on. 

There is no mystery as to why there is such 
Sides our cad dear: Deane wad eomoete 
yo dethions co for a ry * , ge : 
speak of eye wD and a seasoned judgment— 
which cannot be had by GlOees St neweps crs, 
listening to snatches of radio ae we ing 

iticians perform on television, and reading a 
ew books. It would not be enough to make a 
pint competent to decide whether to amputate 

a leg, and it is not enough to qualify him to choose 

war or peace. 

Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. Lippmann 
has lifted this passage almost verbatim from The 
Republic. Plato was the first to describe demo- 
cracy as a despot. Ruling is an art, he taught, 
which requires not merely specialised knowledge, 
but the special education of a ruling elite in 
Divine Philosophy; and he concluded that, until 
the philosophers become kings, or the kings 
philosophers, all the good man can do is to take 
refuge from the storm, and tend his own soul. 

Are there sufficient grounds for Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s dramatic espousal of Platonic pessimism? 
In describing the decline of the Western demo- 
cracies, he entirely overlooks the enlargement of 
human freedom, and the improvement in the 
standards of social conduct which they have to 
their credit. Does he regard the New Deal and 
the Welfare State merely as bread and circuses 
with which corrupt politicians win the votes 
of the mass electorate? But let us overlook 
this omission, and concentrate with Mr. Lipp- 
mann on the sphere of international relations. Let 
us assume, with him, that the foreign policies of 
our governments have been disastrously wrong. 
Is this due, as he asserts, to the extension of the 
franchise, and to the claim of the electorate to 
have the last word in foreign policy. Is it a fact, 
for instance (to take three of his own examples), 
that the Versailles Treaty, Munich, and uncondi- 
tional surrender, were forced upon the politicians 
by the masses in defiance of the wisdom of an 
educated elite? 

Mr. Lippmann provides no evidence to support 
this view. Between the wars, I cannot recall an 
instance in which a British or American statesman 
tried to do the kind of thing we now think should 
have been done and was then repudiated by the 
electorate, In fact, it was the traditional political 
leadership, backed by a large section of the edu- 
cated elite which led us in the wrong direction. 
Is there any evidence, for instance, that the 
British people would have rejected Baldwin in 
the 1935 election or forced Chamberlain to resign 
in 1938, if either of them had shown the courage 
of Churchill? Was it the mass electorate which 
saddled us with unconditional surrender in 1942, 
or the Morganthau Plan, and the dreadful non- 
fraternisation order in 1944? Was it the American 
people which refused to negotiate surrender with 
the Mikardo, and preferred to drop the atomic 
bomb? 
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Since 1945, the record is even more strongly 
against Mr. Lippmann’s thesis. Both the British 
and the American voter has shown an uncanny 
instinct for distinguishing the politician from the 
statesman, and whenever he has been given the 
chance he has preferred courageous adherence 
to principle cither to the bluster of the dema- 
gogue or to the half measures beloved by the 
parliamentary tactician. Time after time, when 
a leader has screwed himself up to disregard his 
‘well-informed experts, forget electoral or party 
repercussions, and take an “ unpopular” decision 
which he knows to be right, he has been sur- 
prised to find that the people are not behind 
him but in front of him, and waiting for him to 
catch them up. Mr. Attlee’s liberation of India 
was too extreme for the experts in Whitehall, 
but the British people were ready for it; and his 
two most “unpopular” decisions—to introduce 
national service in peace-time, and to impose 
bread rationing in order to prevent famine in 
Bengal—lost him no votes among an electorate 
which Mr. Lippmann accuses of always secking 
its creature comforts and saying “no” to changes 
of policy. Mr. Truman, a much braver leader 
than Mr. Roosevelt, had the same experience. 
The Marshall Plan, the Berlin air lift, and the 
decision to resist aggression in Korea, were 
opposed either by experts or by a section of 
educated opinion, or by both. Yet the American 
people, as soon as they were given the chance, 
responded to his lead, just as they are now 
responding to Mr. Eisenhower’s belated decision 
to crack down on his crackpot military experts. 
Finally, it was not the French people who pulled 


down “Mr. France,” but that educated elite 
which Mr. Lippmann finds so superior to the 
masses. 


At one point in its argument, The Public 
Philosophy gets near to the truth. 


The powers which were ceded by the Executive 
passed through the assemblies which could not 
exercise them to the mass of the voters who though 
unable also to exercise them, passed them on to 
the party bosses, the agents of pressure groups, 
and the magnates of the new ia of mass com- 
munication, 

Had he followed up this line of thought, Mr. . 
Lippmann might have realised that the failures 
of democracy are due not to the sovereignty 
accorded to the electorate, but to the frustration 
of that sovereignty by power groups and élites 
greedy to retain their privileged status. To 
whom does the weak politician surrender when 
he funks an unpopular decision? Not to the 
electorate, but to a press campaign, to a lobby, 
to a party caucus, to a financial backer, or even 
to experts ‘in the Foreign Office, or the Ministry 
of Defence. Mr. Lippmann concedes that British 
democracy is far healthier than American, and 
praises it for “ enfranchising the masses into the 
Government class, as distinguished from en- 
franchising them from the overthrow and dis- 
placement of the Government class.” What he 
fails to notice is that our success in creating a 
responsible electorate is due, first to the absence 
of a written constitution pitting executive 
against legislature, and secondly to the transfer 
of an undivided sovereignty to the people as 
voters. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the Constitution might have been designed to 
encourage surrenders to special interests, and to 
disintegrate popular sovereignty into the splin- 
tered voices of selfish groups. And the situation 
is made worse by the failure to achieve universal 
suffrage. As Mr. Lippmann himself observes, 
only 15 per cent. of the Americans in 1900 were 
entitled to vote, and even today (partly owing 
to the disenfranchisement of Negroes in the 
South, and even more to the obstacles put in the 
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‘ 
way of everyone, Black or White, in getting on 
the voters’ register) the figure is only 30 per cent. 
In brief, the corrupt features of American 
democracy are due not to the enlargement of the 
electorate but to its limitation, not to the abuse 
of the voters’ sovereignty but to its frustration 
by vested political interests. 

My conclusion is that so far from being proved 
a failure, the participation of the electorate in 
the great decisions of State has scarcely begun; 
and whenever a British or American politician 
has had the courage to trust the people, he has 
not been disappointed. The disease of Western 
democracy is not the great despotism of the mass 
electorate, but the little despotisms of those who 
despise the voter, think they know better, and 
try to manage him. It is the press lord, the 
lobbyist, the party boss, and the bureaucrat, who 
are chiefly responsible for weak government, and 
cowardly decisions. All of them are necessary 
evils in the modern State, but their malign influ- 
ence will not be curbed by Mr. Lippmann’s 
declaration of disbelief. If enlightened public 
opinion, of which he has been such a shining 
example, ceases to believe in the efficacy of the 
democratic process, and becomes a lugubrious 
spectator of it, that indeed would be the treason 
of the clerks. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


When the General 


Surrenders 


Jusr as, in the Alps, a prestige line marks off the 
ipeaks above 4,000 metres from all the others, 
80 the aristocrats of the Himalaya are those over 
8,000 metres (roughly 26,000 feet). There are 
fourteen of them, ten in the Himalaya proper and 
four in the Karakoram, and until five years ago 
not one had been climbed. Serious attempts had 
started at the end of last century. In 1895, Mum- 
mery, the man who raised rock-climbing in the 
Alps to a new level, reached a point about 20,000 
feet on Nanga Parbat—ninth of the fourteen. 
Since then there have been five more assaulis on 
Nanga Parbat, cight on Everest, four on Kanchen- 
junga, five on K2. Several times climbers passed 
the 8,000-metre mark on Everest and on K2, but 
no 8,000-metre top was reached till 1950, when a 
French expedition under Maurice Herzog climbed 
Annapurna in Nepal. Three years later Everest 
was climbed; a few wecks after that, Nanga 
Parbat; last year it was K2 and Cho Oyu; now we 
hear of the French victory on Makalu, and the 
British on Kanchenjunga—third in height, and 
thought to be technically the hardest of all. What 
is more-—and this is new in the history of eight- 
thousanders—Charles Evans's team has placed 
two parties on top of Kanchenjunga on two 
successive days, proving this to be no desperately- 
snatched success. 

Why, after all these years of effort, should all 
these cight-thousanders have gone in such a rush? 
‘The sequence of success is certainly not due to 
any one superb performer, or any one team. 
The victories have been scored by French, 
British, German-Austrian, Austrian and Italian 
expeditions; a New Zealander and an Indian (or 
Nepalese—Tensing still wisely refuses to commit 
himself) have stood on top of Everest; and Swiss 
on Everest, Japanese on Manaslu, Americans on 
K2, Argentinians on Dhaulagiri, have all gone very 
high. It is more like those moments in sport 
when, after one person has reached a new level, 
suddenly the standard shoots up all round. Or, as 
Tensing has put it more picturesquely, “ when the 


General surrenders, all his lieutenants yield also.” 
Bannister runs the four-minute mile in England; a 
few weeks later it is Landy in Australia; and now 
a Hungarian and two more Britons are making 
it a commonplace. In mountaineering, there was 
a similar outburst in the eighteen-fifties and 
sixties, when peak after Alpine peak declared in- 
accessible was climbed; and again in the nineteen- 
thirties, when the terrible North Faces—Matter- 
horn, Grandes Jorasses, Eiger—were at last 
mastered, The knowledge that such feats can be 
done is an enormous stimulus to doing them: 
bogys are laid (such as that there is an upper 
limit of endurance at 28,000 feet), confidence in- 
jected, a proper emulation kindled. There has, 
inevitably, been a good deal of national rivalry in 
all this Himalayan activity: but with the three 
highest peaks out of the way, climbers perhaps 
may now regard each other’s successes more in 
the spirit of friendly competition between indi- 
viduals than as struggles for national prestige. 

As well as the incalculable stimulus of previous 
triumphs there are plenty of more prosaic reasons 
for this outbreak of success. One is the post-war 
opening of Nepal to foreigners, which has made 
accessible for the first time four of the ecight- 
thousanders, and alternative approaches to two 
others which lie on its frontiers. It is from the 
Nepalese side that both Everest and Kanchen- 
junga have been finally climbed. A second reason 
is air-travel, which has made it possible for far 
more climbers to go to the Himalaya, and go more 
often, than the few who can afford the three to 
four months for the round trip by sea. Quite a 
lot of young British, French and Swiss have 
scored the three or more consecutive seasons 
which used to be the prerogative of climbers 
living in India, have gained in acclimatisation, and 
become used to the Himalayan scale and the 
peculiar conditions of snow and ice. Charles 
Evans, leader of the Kanchenjunga party, has been 
out five times in the last six years. With each 
expedition, more is known about the mountains; 
this year’s Kanchenjunga success follows on a 
reconnaissance last year, and both were made pos- 
sible financially by the success on Everest in 1953. 
Increasing activity has also, by giving Sherpas 
more practice, raised their standard, too. There 
are, as well, all the technical improvements, in 
which each expedition profits by its predecessor’s 
experience—in food, clothing, equipment and 
oxygen apparatus, not to speak of the new drugs 
which, if they were not responsible for Buhl’s 
extraordinary solo ascent of Nanga Parbat, cer- 
tainly got him down alive. 

In the Kanchenjunga triumph, we can also see 
one or two domestic reasons for success. Not 
only are there now more British climbers with 
Himalayan experience—of the team, Evans and 
Band were on Everest in 1953, and most of the 
others have been on expeditions—but there are 
more first-class climbers in Britain from whom a 
Himalayan team can be picked than when the 
first Everest expedition went out. More people 
are climbing today, and climbing has spread far 
beyond the professional classes among whom the 
sport was born. The new climbers from the 
industrial towns of the North, who go off every 
week-end—Derbyshire gritstone, an hour’s bus 
ride from Manchester, if not North Wales in four 
hours on motor-bikes—have done a great deal to 
raise the standard beyond the point attained by 
the generation which only climbed on British 
hills on Christmas and Easter vacations. Nor is 
it just a training in climbing that these aces from 
Manchester and Glasgow acquire, but a training 
in toughness. They camp in all weathers in all 
places; they make light of enormous loads. (Two 
Creag Dhus, the club started by Glasgow un- 
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employed, carried 60lb each to 22,000 feet on 
Pumori a couple of years ago, after back-packing 
nearly three times that load on the approach 
march). Superior elders often complain that 
these home-bred tigers are only rock-gymnasts, 
not mountaineers; but when they go abroad, they 
do not often seem at a loss. Last year Joe Brown, 
a young Manchester builder’s mate, whose climb- 
ing has in two years become a legend, made, with 
only one bivouac, a fantastically hard route on the 
West Face of the Dru at Chamonix—general 
angle, 80°—which had cost his predecessors three 
nights out. Joe Brown was picked for Kanchen- 
junga, no doubt on the grounds that anyone who 
can climb overhangs on the Dru with water 
streaming down the face, has what it takes for an 
cight-thousander. And now he and George Band, 
who began his climbing with the Cambridge 
mountaineering club, have reached the summit 
dome, followed the next day by Hardie the New 
Zealander and Streather, the officer of the Chitral 
Scouts whose record is never to have climbed 
on a peak under 24,000 feet. 

The same home training in toughness lies 
behind the three-woman Scottish expedition 
which has reappeared at Katmandu after a suc- | 
cessful foray in the Jugul Himal, during which 
they climbed to 22,000 feet. They had prepared 
themselves by winter camps in the high corries of 
Glencoe and Ben Nevis, and summer expeditions 
to the remote mountains of northern Norway. 
Their success, reported the same day as Kanchen- 
junga, underlines a truth more often overlooked by 
the general public than by climbers: that the 
Himalaya are not just an arena for titanic 
struggles, the hardest adventures, but a matchless 
setting for enjoyment and recreation, with a place 
for the competent small party as well as for the 
highly organised conquerors of eight-thousanders. 

When all explaining is done, there is no explain- 
ing away the immense zest and enhancement of 
life that such acts can give, to a far wider circle 
than those who climb themselves. It may be 
partly because—like running the four-minute 
mile, but not like flying through the sound-barrier 
—it is a triumph won by the common human 
machine. To know that a pair of legs, the pump- 
ing machinery of heart and lungs, and the driving 
power of will—-an engine not different in kind 
from those which take us daily to the 8.15 or up 
our office stairs—can also carry a man to the very 
top of the world, makes us all feel a little better. 
Men don’t go off to Makalu or Kanchenjunga to 
benefit humanity, but because they like climbing 
mountains; but they often do benefit humanity in 
spite of themselves by awakening a sense of man’s 
potentialities, by releasing a flow of energy, that 
—however personal and local its origin—may 
bear fruit a long way off the mountains. 

Divinely beautiful, Kanchenjunga opens its 
glory to the plains: ten thousands have seen the 
Five Sacred Treasuries of the Snows for every one 
who has looked on the grimmer face of Everest, 
screened by the other giants of Nepal. Both those 
who only know its superb beauty, and those who 
know just what superb mountaineering was called 
for to achieve success, will be glad it has been 
climbed, and.as glad that the top has not been 
stood on. The last hard rock-step mastered, 
the climbers stopped short five vertical feet 
off the top, out of proper respect for the religious 
feelings of the Sikkimese to whom these dazzling 
summits are the home of gods. But it is a gesture 
with significance beyond Sikkim: a reminder that 
there is more to mountains than the climbing of 
them, and far more to the climbing of great 
mountains than crossing just another cight- 
thousander off the list. 


Janet ADAM SMITH 
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Thoughts on Growing Grass 


Wat I need is more grass. My cash-crop is 
the traditionally Highland one of cattle, though, 
as the centuries go by, one has reluctantly to give 
up raiding one’s neighbours. Besides, grass is the 
obvious thing to grow in a district of heavy rain- 
fall, round about eighty inches a year. Other 
crops may fail or be intolerably hard to win, but 
the grass grows green and long and lush. Some 
people cut for silage, but good hay is as valuable 
or better, and we ‘have usually managed to make 
good hay, partly because we can count on a 
reasonably large labour force in haytime. I look 
speculatively at my innocent visitors: even an 
M.P. can be made to do useful work! 

But grass needs looking after, like any other 
crop. Lachlan and I go round the fields, discuss- 
ing the problem of each one. Sheneval, the field 
which was sown out last year, has a beautiful, 
wind-rippling, thick hay crop, but not as tall or 
as ripe as the grass has been at this time in most 
other years. It did not come away at all until the 
end of the cold weather. We shall probably cut 
a fortnight later than usual, well into July. The 
meadow below the road is a different problem. 
This is second-year grass, and has suffered be- 
cause we had a job getting the corn off it the first 
year, while last year patches of the grass were 
lying after our wet June, and killed the layer 
below. It is a very wet field, in spite of all our 
draining, and the steady outpour that shows these 
drains are working. So I decided, after two rota- 
tions, in one of which we lost almost all the green 
crop owing to the wet, that it had better go back 
to permanent pasture. But this Spring there were 
patches with no grass on them, only horrible 
creeping buttercups and the other weeds of sour 
land. It had lime not so long ago, and phosphates 


After Many Days 
Silence in court! 
Considering the case a bore 
In spite of the disclosures in it. 

The hard seat rubs their buttocks sore. 


The judge dilates with emphasis 

In suitably indignant tones 

Upon the prodigies of vice 
Performed by the delinquent Jones. 


And all this time the Goddess gives 
Her substance to the drift of chance, 
A billionth part to fruit in lives 

That make a judge’s eyebrows dance, 


No architecture devised 
However prinked with ornament 
Could emulate the improvised 
Structure of her experiment. 


A vast museum library, 
Glass-fronted, tiered and polyglot 
Delineates the pedigree 

Of any baby in its cot. 


The creature lies there plain and red 
That needed troupes of kicking girls 
And countless antics on the bed 

To furnish it with three damp curls. 


Extravagance is her label. 
Consider megatheria, 

Would you or I be capable 
Of wasting such a good idea? 


Love is her aim, She’s not concerned 
With tempests, wars, diseased rabbits, 
Our history torn up and burned 

Or Jones’s curious habits. 

Joun ARMSTRONG 





last year, but probably most of it has washed 
away down the drains. I thought the best thing 
would be a light dressing of Nitro-Chalk; this is 
less drastic than sulphate of ammonia which 
brings on the young grass leaf at the expense of 
the clover. The sourest looking bits could have 
some lime as well. Lachlan sowed some seed we 
had over—and how madly expensive grass seed 
ist—on the bald patches. He sowed the Nitro- 
Chalk by hand—two hundredweights to the acre. 
But it wasn’t casy to see just how far the flung 
handfuls were falling, so now the field has some 
peculiar pinkish yellow stripes of untreated grass 
between the green strips that have lapped up the 
Nitro-Chalk and are growing strongly. 

The grazing fields are looking well, though they 
will be bare enough by the end of summer. One 
of them will get some ground lime-stone; here- 
abouts we need two lime dressings in each rota- 
tion, somewhere in the middle of the grass ley. 
The old cricket field in front of the house is very 
light soil. It improved the year we put some sea- 
weed on to the young grass, but there was no 
tangle drifted into the bay this year; we had the 
wrong winds for it. The sole of clover is not 
persisting, and a lot of the grass is rather dry cocks- 
foot which the beasts don’t like much. I have 
some young stock there, Ayrshires and Galloways, 
and they have left the cocksfoot and pulled up the 
fine grasses almost as badly as if they were sheep. 
Lachlan is going to give it a run with the mower 
high off the ground, to cut off the grass heads 
before they seed, so that the plants will have a 
chance to leaf again. 

But between the cricket field—and it must be 
many, many years since anyone played cricket 
there, though the name persists—and the sea there 


is a hundred acres or more of rough grazing. It | 
is old raised beach, very poor land. We ploughed | “ 
3 . All a-growing !... 
doing; there were only a few inches of soil above | 
When we first came it was heavily | 
I changed to | 


some of it during the war, but it wasn’t worth 


the sancl. 
over-grazed by rabbits and sheep. 
cattle, though I still have a very small wether 
flock, lambs I buy in at the back-end and sell 
through the year—or eat. We also ate enough of 
the rabbits to have made a big difference. The 
grass is very much better now. But what grows 
even better than grass is bracken. The best way 
to get my extra grazing that I so much need, is 
to clear some of the bracken. 

Lachlan and I read in one another’s minds the 
magic word: Grant. This is up to 50 per cent 
of the cost of cutting, but it must be done to the 
Department’s satisfaction, and over a period of 
three years. Deaf to urgent Labour Party elec- 
tion workers, I filled up the bracken-cutting form 
in a committee room and sent it off, in a typically 
Highland way, on the last possible day. The 
ground was looked over while I was away elec- 
tioneering and I don’t even know for certain if it 
will qualify, but all the same I am cutting and 
shall make my second cut in late July or August 
Next year I shall probably only need to do one 
cut. I hope to cut ten acres, still leaving plenty 
of good thick stuff for Carradale’s summer court- 
ships. The bracken is now two to three fronds in 
leaf and makes excellent garden compost, though 
a trailer load melts down into a few forkfuls. 

We are using the old mower and tackling the 
levellest bits of ground first. When Lachlan goes 
for his dinner I take on. The smell of the cut 
bracken is as strong and exciting as Bond Street; 
the sun blazes on one’s arms and neck. I watch 


to see that the snicking blades don’t jam on whin | 


stalks or hummocks of earth. 
stop and clear them. 


If they do I must 
If the snickering gets 





uneven and jumpy, that means that one of the 
teeth has fallen out and must be found and the 
rivets hammered back. But mostly it goes well, 
about half an acre to the hour, the old Fordson— 
she was second-hand in 1940—rocking lumpishly 
over the uneven ground. I steer clear of bad 
rabbit holes and watch for peewit's nests, but so 
far have found none. There are far fewer peewits 
than there used to be, ever since, I think, the bad 
winter of 1947, 

On most of the cleared land there is soft grass 
growing underneath, but I am not sure how it will 
go on through the year. There is some trefoil, 
but no clover; and it may be that once the bracken 
is away we may have to do some re-establishment 
of grass, or rather of sward, because on this kind 
of land there are probably a number of valuable 
herby plants which the cattle will like as much or 
more than coarse grass. A lot of grass research 
is going on, but not much on the kind of sward 
which can easily be established and kept up in 
West Highland conditions. This sort of research 
takes time and doesn’t produce immediately 
impressive results, but it ought to be done and 
money ought to be found for it, 

Of course, this isn’t the ‘only way to increase 
grass production. I could put on a lot more 
fertiliser and divide the fields up into small strips 
with electric fencing so as to have intensive con- 
trolled grazing. But this would mean expenditure 
both in capital and labour which the farm can't 
stand. Im Denmark a farm this size would cer- 
tainly use controlled grazing, probably on fodder 
crops, lucerne or clover, either with electric fene- 
ing or by tethering. But nobody is used to 
working that way here, though in the Islands the 
crofters’ cattle are tethered. Ayrshires are touchy 
anyhow. They'd probably stage a sit-down strike, 

Naomi MirTcHison 
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Not a Born Fool 


Ma. Danwy Kave sits relaxed, in a quiet dress- 
ing-gown, in the inner part of the star dressing- 
room at the London Palladium, discussing with 
candour and serenity the mixed reception that 
his latest appearance here has received from the 
critics. 

Their main complaint was, in effect, that he 
had changed: that the formula of his act, his songs 
and his ways of handling them, were different 
from what they had been on his three previous 
visits. “I would be less than human,” he says, 
“if I didn’t like good notices .. . but this—this 
I welcome. I hope I have changed. I don’t 
believe talent is something you take out of a box 
just for the show. You have to grow and develop 
all the time, as an entertainer and as a human 
being.” 

According to a classic but negative definition, 
poetry is verse which cannoi be exactly expressed 
or paraphrased in prose. Mr. Kaye is hardly 
more successful in illustrating what he means at 
this point: “It’s as if you drew a big pattern 
and it went in one series—light grey, dark grey, 
red, light red, ever-changing colours....” His 
face, when he is engaged in these abstract specu- 
lations, is curiously immobile: then a flicker 
passes over it; he relapses into common speech 
(laced with English rather than American exple- 
tives), and calls for cold meat and fruit juice, 

Nevertheless, he will concede this to the critics: 
on his opening night his performance was less 
good than his best. He had a cold; the cold 
made him feel ill at ease, and consequently ner- 
vous. “ There is always tension, of course; but 
it’s usually like spinning a top—you wind it up, 
pull it, and let it spin.” 

Mr. Kaye feels that his London audiences have 
developed as much as he has. “It’s even more 
exciting than it was the other times,” he says, 
“but there’s an absence of that strange hys- 
teria... . The response is warm, solid, adult.” 
This may seem, prima facie, an odd word to use 
of an audience which is obliged by the performer 
to participate in some fairly crazy antics. Yet, last 
Saturday night, there was no incongruity in it: 
gales of laughter rocked the vast auditorium, but 
the star had everything under complete control 
throughout his eighty-five minutes (twice nightly) 
on the stage; his songs were never drowned by 
ecstatic yelps and adolescent love-calls from the 
gallery; the crowd of fans waiting for autographs 
outside the stage-door was noticeably smaller and 
more orderly than the crowds that mob, for 
instance, Mr. Johnnie Ray. 

Intercourse with a living audience is a vital 
necessity to Mr. Kaye. That is why, though he 
has been making films for twelve years, he still 
works regularly on the music-hall stage. “In a 
motion-picture,” he says, “everything goes out 
from you, nothing comes back. The camera 
absorbs mechanically all that you give: nothing 
comes to re-stimulate you. ... With an audience, 
it’s like a sending and receiving set.” This need 
for direct communication is one aspect of his 
consuming interest in human nature and human 
behaviour—an interest that also expresses itself 
more particularly in his acutely observed stage 
parodies of the speech and conduct of individual 
human beings of many nationalities, and in the 
serious devotion to the ideals and work of 
U.N.LC.E.F. which led him to make the moving 
documentary film Assignment Children. 

He is, in short, a humanist, in the fullest sense 
ef that rather vague word. He has no formal 
religion, and feels distaste for the hypocrisy of some 
of those who have; but does not deny the value 


of religious experience for millions who need it. 
He has never attempted to disguise the fact that 
he is a Jew; but he deliberately avoids the speci- 
fically Jewish allusions or jokes in which some 
Jewish comedians indulge. He explains, almost 
solemnly: “I have never once, by word, inflexion, 
or gesture, proclaimed what I am. An entertainer 
belongs to all the people in the theatre, not to 
one group.” He adds: “There are a lot of Jewish 
and Catholic and Negro entertainers whom I 
don’t like—merely because I think they're bad 
entertainers. I am not interested in racial or 
religious distinctions: I simply ask how well 
they’re qualified talent-wise.” By a simpl: exten- 
sion of this idea, he constantly asserts, in public 
art and private discourse, the world-wide unity 
of human beings and the similarity of their beha- 
viour-patterns; and his crystalline sincerity and 
palpable decency save the truism from banality. 
He is not, however, addicted to mere generalis- 
ation. He has a true humanist’s care for the 
wholeness—the mental and physical health—of 
individuals. He is deeply interested in the 
theories and practice of psycho-analysis. “I 
despise that word 
‘normal ’,” he says— 
and often repeats, 
with the most 
earnest emphasis, a 
dictum of his friend 
Princess George of 


- 


Greece, herself an 
analyst trained by 
Freud: “The nor- 


mal man has yet to 
be found—and, when 
found, cured.” 

It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, 
that in his youth 
Mr. Kaye wanted to 
be a doctor, He 
had little oppor- 
tunity to acquire the formal education 
necessary for the realisation of this wish. 
Nor could he stomach routine office work : 
“TI used to sleep late to escape looking 
for jobs.” He was the first American- 
born child in a family of immigrants from 
Russia, He is still grateful both for the 
earthy wisdom and the tolerance of his 
father, a tailor (who did not have “that 
ambition of parents to ruin their children’s 
lives” and so let him alone to work out 
his own destiny) and for the closer under- 
standing of some European attitudes and 
traditions that this immediate ancestry 
gives him. Despite his own childhood 
ambition, he is not a médécin manqué. Nor 
is he the conventional Pagliacci-clown, the 
jester with immortal longings and a 
broken heart. “I have never wanted to 
play Hamlet,” he assures wrong-track 
sympathisers. “I am not a tragic man. 
I have no deep grief.” 

If he is not despairingly schizoid, then, 
it might be thought that, in private as 
on the stage, he is volatile, highly strung, 
tense, This is equally incorrect. He is 
the antithesis of his stage self. The 
description that he gives of himself is 
this: “I am, in truth, very lazy. I am 
very languid.” He reclines, munching, at 
ease, with few gestures: his face is pink, 
strong, equine. He sleeps—well, deeply, 
and without drugs—at least eight hours a 
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night, often ten. In a _ conversation |last- 
ing an hour, he gags or mimes only twice—once 
to convey the contrast between the demonstra- 
tiveness of an American baseball crowd and the 
satisfying reticence of the crowd that he had 
formed part of at the Oval that afternoon; once 
to recite the dialogue between himself and a re- 
porter who had sought to probe his reactions to 
one particularly censorious review : — 
REPORTER: Have you any statement to make 
about it? 
KAYE (portentously): I have. 
REPORTER (on the edge of his chair with 
excitement, pencil poised): You have! What is it? 
KAYE (deadpan-smug): Every man has a right 
, to his opinion. 
REPORTER (subsiding): Oh. 


It may be surmised, however, that—like his 
superbly polished craft, his timing as subtle, in 
its way, as Fonteyn’s, his fingerwork almost as 
sinuous as Ram Gopal’s—this inner tranquillity 
is the result of a conscious process, a prolonged 
exercise in self-examination and self-adjustment. 
He has learned to accept himself and even to like 
himself. “People become what they have to be- 
come,” he says, “and not what they want to 
become.” He wanted to be a doctor: he has to 
be an entertainer. Again: “You have to like 
yourself before you can like other people.” This 
is not conceit or egotism: “It is the people who 
dislike themselves who are bumptious and 
aggressive and complex-ridden. . . .” 

In one of his songs occur the lines: 

I was not a born fool, 
It took work to get this way... 


Similarly, he was not born with the mature, 
the integrated, and—if the word does not seem 
inappropriately sanctimonious—the essentially 
good character that, at forty-two, radiates from 
the sparkling facets of his personality or looks 
out of eyes that now and then recall, in their 
lambent challenge and slightly fey compassion, 
those of Einstein. “It took work to get this way.” 

That childhood ambition has, indeed, remained 
with him, but reduced to its necessary propor- 
tion. Interest in healing is a sideline with him, 
though a sideline for which he cares intensely. 
He has helped substantially a foundation for re- 
search in arterio-sclerosis (“ absolutely fascinat- 
ing,” he says); and the tender firmness with 
which he handles the children suffering from 
yaws in his U.N.LC.E.P. film is that of a healer. 
He is neither frightened nor repelled by disease; 
and his interest in it, and in its cure, is no more 
morbid than a doctor’s. 

An extraordinary incident—without precedent, 
surely, in the history of the London Palladium— 
occurred in Mr. Kaye’s dressing-room last Satur- 
day night. It occurred shortly before ten o’clock 
—about ten minutes before he was due to appear 
in the second house. At such moments, most 
entertainers must be undisturbed; many of them 
are “bundles of nerves.” Mr. Kaye had begun 
to put on his make-up. 

Suddenly his door burst open. A man rushed 
in, crying, “Hey, Danny! Can you do anything 
for Louis? He’s very bad.” He dragged in a 
dancer, in stage costume, whose face was grey 
and agonised. He was suffering, he said, from 
a migraine-type headache, 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Kaye, standing behind 
a chair. “Rest your head against my body.” 
He then went to work on the man’s neck and 
face and scalp, in the manner of an osteopath. 
In perhaps three or four minutes the job was 
done: the man still looked unwell, but he said that 
the pain was gone. Mr. Kaye only remarked 
“Let me know a bit earlier next time”; went 
on making up; and was on stage on time. 





sil 


The Arts and Entertainment 


War and Peace 


I AM glad to see that the Giraudoux play about 
the Trojan War, translated by Christopher Fry 
as Tiger at the Gates, and presented at the 
Apollo, has been given such an excellent press. 
This is certainly one of the most distinguished 
productions London has seen in the last few years. 
Mr. Michael Redgrave leads a long and distin- 
guished cast, and himself gives a most profound 
and exciting performance. The music, interesting 
and always appropriate but never obtrusive, is by 
Mr. Lennox Berkeley. The décor is by Mr. Loudon 
Sainthill, who has disciplined his love of the hush 
and provided a simple but quite sufficiently evoca- 
tive set which it must be interesting to act on. 
Finally, the production is in the hands of the 
distinguished American, Mr. Harold Clurman. 
And I wish I had enjoyed it all a little more. 

I found it difficult to decide just why I didn’t. 
I am a great admirer of Giraudoux’s talent, and, 
usually, the more words in the theatre, the better 
for me, when they are provided by a stylist of 
his order. But somehow this play, which I had 
previously admired in reading, did not come alive 
for me on the stage. The subject is one that Girau- 
doux felt about passionately, but his feelings 
seem to be too near the pamphiet stage. It is 
brilliant pamphieteering, granted, but it remains 
pamphieteering, and history has a way of render- 
ing the pamphlet obsolete. The whole point of 
a play of this kind is that a contemporary situation, 
by being put back into the past, is, so to speak, 
re-exposed to us. Seeing our situation afresh in 
another and simpler context, we are brought 
bump up against it with a new sense of shock. 
Giraudoux in this picce plays with the ideas we 
used to have about War, and how Wars come 
about, and it would have been dazzling enough 
only twenty years ago. Burt to the situation in 
which we find ourselves now, it all seemed sur- 
prisingly irrelevant. The parallels seemed always 
to misfire. 

Nor does Giraudoux display so consistently 
here his usual invention and ability to shock us 
by surprise. Take, for instance, the ending. The 
scene has been set in Troy just after the rape of 
Helen and before the war has started. His Hector, 


a disillusioned fighter, has determined to prevent | 


this threatened war, and is prepared to go to any 
lengths to achieve his ends. First he must per- 
suade Paris to give up Helen, and then he must 
persuade Helen to be given up. That accom- 
plished, Priam and the Trojan Senate prove an 
obstacle; they have invested a great deal of pres- 
tige in Helen’s presence. Finally, when their 
reluctant acquiescence has been won, there is 
Ulysses, the ambassador from the Greeks, to be 
dealt with. Each of these tasks of persuasion, de- 
manding, each of them, a different approach, is 
successfully accomplished. Ulysses, in a drama- 
tic reversal, finally agrees to take Helen back, and 
then—well, then comes what seems to me only 
the most obvious of ends. Ulysses’s colleague, the 
drunken Ajax, makes a pass at Hector’s wife, and 
the pacifist Hector draws his sword. The Trojan 
War will, after all, take place. 

Of course, there are wonderfully good passages 
all the way through, and there is one superb 
ironic scene. Ulysses has agreed to call off the 
war, but one of his conditions is that he must be 
able to assure the Greeks that he is bringing back 
Helen in exactly the same state of preservation 
as she was when she left. Helen and Paris are 
called in to give this assurance, and there they 
stand on one side of the stage, two lovely animals 


glowing all too obviously with the pleasures of | 
the flesh. But they are still under Hector’s moral 


domination, and, though against the grain, assent 


to the proposition that “ nothing has happened.” | 


Ulysses cannot resist taunting Paris: So he’s im- 
potent, is he? He doesn’t look it, of course. But 
there you are. One never knows, docs one? 


Paris holds out against the insult—all that is 
needed, after all, is the diplomatic reassurance. 
But for the patriotic common people assembled 
on the other side it is too much to bear, to hear 
a Trojan prince derided as impotent. Two of the 
sailors who brought Paris and Helen over jump 
up and graphically refute the charge. Paris im- 
potent indeed? And with a fine gusto they pro- 
ceed to rehearse in vivid detail how, on that ship 
on that first night, the erotic rites of the lovers 
were celebrated. For a scene like this alone it is 
well worth putting up with passages that seem to 
drag. 

Mr. Clurman has staged the play with a wholly 
admirable simplicity. It is always interesting to 
watch, and this is achieved without any unneces- 
sary fuss. But the very stylisation of gesture 
and movement throws the whole onus on to the 
actors, and especially on to their voices, and they 
are not all up to it. The play needs half a dozen 
Michael Redgraves and it has only one. Mr, Red- 
grave is an actor of many resources, and they are 
all needed and all called into play in this long, 
exacting part. Mr. Redgrave can switch from 
passion to irony, from the intense to the sardonic, 
and is equally at home in all of these moods. But 
elsewhere the danger of monotony is always lurk- 
ing, and too often when he is off the stage it comes 
out into the open. Miss Leueen MacGrath, Miss 
Barbara Jefford, Miss Catherine Lacey, Mr. John 
Laurie and Mr. Walter Fitzgerald are members 
of the cast who all contribute but are good enough 
somehow to have contributed more. Miss Diane 
Cilento and Mr. Leo Ciceri make a handsome 
pair of lovers, and Mr. Robert Shaw and Mr. 
Norman Rossington are splendid as the sailors. 


T. C, Worsiey 
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Artist as Young Dog 


I KNEW Dylan Thomas only very slightly, but it 
so happens that my second most vivid me 
him—my most vivid memory is of his reading 
some of his poems—is of his standing by the bar 
in a pub near Broadcasting House and making an 
immensely long and enormously funny saga out 
of an incident that, for most people, would have 
had no “story in it” at all. The anecdote was 
about a wartime railway journey in the blackout, 
in @ carriage crammed with large, grim, silent 
Canadian soldiers, and about Dylan’s embarrass- 
ment in opening in front of them an untidy brown 
paper parcel full of sandwiches, finding that the 
sandwiches almost choked him under the 
Canadians’ steady stares, and fumbling hopelessly 
to parcel the sandwiches up again. He made this 
stretch half an hour, getting funnier all the time, 
He heid one’s attention partly by mimicry (you 
yaw the big, bovine Canadian eyes, the munching, 
choking little Dylan, the embarrassed flurry with 
the brown paper); partly by the old comedian’s 
trick of making you “wait for it”; partly by the 
mere deadpan accuracy of the trained reporter, 
who subconsciously and automatically records any 
experience that may at any time provide “ copy”; 
and partly by a gift the opposite of this accuracy, 
a wild, wilful, beautiful, buffoonish verbal 
exaggeration. 

It i« the highest tribute I can pay to Mr. Emlyn 
Williams's evening with the young Dylan Thomas 
at the Globe Theatre to say that, from now on, this 
memory of Thomas telling a funny story about 
himself will be overlaid and confused in my,mind 
with a picture of Mr, Williams telling Thomas’s 
sad and funny stories, mainly from Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Dog, with a supple spontaneity, 
as if Mr. Williams himself were making the stories 
up as he went along. 

Mr. Williams’s performance is not a feat of 

hysical impersonation. In his neat, nondescript 
Piue suit, he doesn’t look in the least like Thomas, 
who threw on any clothes that came handy in the 
morning and generally resembled (in the phgase of 
an American reporter which he relished and 
appropriated) “an unmade bed.” Nor are the 
two voices similar, apart from having the “cut 
lass” quality of the Welsh voice, controlling its 
ilt, and consciously speaking “ beautiful English.” 
Mr. Williams’s voice is light, high, and supple; 
Dylan Thomas's was low, wobbly, and rich, 
What Mr. Williams gets into the skin of is 
Thomas's spirit—or more precisely of his persona, 
the mask the splendid poet hid behind, the come-’ 
dian at the bar. Thomas's semi-autobiographical 
stories and his fragment of a farcical-fantastic 
novel, Adventures in the Skin Trade, are light- 
weight things. He wrote them as he might have 
talked them; to me, at least, they come over 
more effectively as talked by Mr. Williams, than 
on the printed page. They are (as in a sense 
many of Thomas's poems were also) scripts for 
the speaking voice. They look like the most 
reckless off-the-cuff improvisation, but are in fact 
as taut and timed as a good music-hall sketch, 

Mr, Williams has had to cut very little; from a 
mood, to a scene, to an incident, from a character 
in outline to a character in action, from one small 
climax of humour or pathos to the next one, the 
stories move on. firmly, never missing a trick. 
Jokes that seemed on the page too flat and broad, 
sentiment that seemed to be “ getting at you”"— 
as in the story of the Welsh youth haunted on his 
holiday by his dead brother and father—are just 
right for the different medium (that needs a 
broader brush, and a less finicky fastidiousness) of 
the dramatically spoken word. For Mr. Williams 
acts these stories as well.as tells them; with a 
single chair for prop, he becomes in turn the great, 
fat uncle with the gravy-stained waistcoat, the 
tiny aunt standing on the chair to hit the uncle 
ou the head with a china dog. Mr. Williams lost 
his grip on me only when he read, stagily, two 

, The Hand and And Death Shall Have No 
Dominion, One remembered Dylan Thomas's 
ewn voice reading poctry—the gong booming 
over the sea of treacle, One remembered the 
truth (the serious and impersonal poct, dead too 


& 


young), so much larger and sadder than the legend 
perpetuated here.” Yet the legend was part of the 
truth and was worth perpetuating, and, if Mr. 
Williams has the success he deserves, he should 
diffuse the legend widely: the card, the young 
dog, the wide boy from Swansea with a bottle on 
his finger, the brilliant minor writer of excellent 
comic tales. 
G. S. FRASER 


{A letter from Mrs. Dylan Thomas appears in 
our Correspondence columns.} 


Kinds of Intimacy 


So long as we have only a single television service 
of rather less than forty hours’ output a weck as 
compared with the two-hundred-and-thirty of 
sound broadcasting, a good many of us must ob- 
viously be grateful for small or, at any rate, 
severely rationed mercies, For there is not one 
public only or even the three of the old high-, 
low- and middlebrow classification, but many, as 
many indeed as there are human interests and 
appetites, and most of us, of course, belong to 
several at once. Yet it is plain that in the present 
state of television some publics do very much 
better than others, For those interested in ani- 
mals, for example, the TV screen has become a 
positive Whipsnade; we are always in Africa now- 
adays, we think nothing of flushing prides of lions 
with Mr. and Mrs. Denis, and giraffes are common- 
place. For more sophisticated tastes badger-cubs 
frisk about their setts under artificial light in re- 
markable films, woodpeckers tap out their 
mysterious Morse, and every known specimen of 
water bird parades before the cameras. It is 
notorious that, through television, we are all 
archaeologists; we have all become fight-fans; we 
have all become connoisseurs of swimming, diving 
and aquatic sports generally, Those of us, how- 
ever, who are interested in the contemporary arts, 
in new books, for instance, come poorly off, and 
those interested in music not much better. 

That is why last week’s-television was note- 
worthy: we had no less than an hour and a quar- 
ter’s music, quite apart from a Gilbert and 
Sullivan concert—Mr, Clifford Curzon for half an 
hour and the second part ofghe B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert, with Sr, Claudio au, from the Royal 
Festival Hall. Now I am aware that one does not 
need to see music being played in order to enjoy 
it. Nevertheless, there are times, it seems to me, 
when to see is to enjoy still more, and I suspect 
that this is so when it is the great executants one 
is hearing. Mr. Curzon was alone in the studio: 
our view was an intimate one. Sr, Arrau was 
on the platform of the Royal Festival Hall with 
full orchestra, In both cases the television viewer 
was highly privileged, for he was seeing the artist 
in as close a scrutiny, almost, as if he were 
leaning over the piano or watching the player over 
his shoulder. Surely this is privilege beyond 
anything the concert-goer himself enjoys. 

It is, I fancy, a constant temptation for any tele- 
vision service to over-value spectacle, to think in 
terms of pageantry and exoticism—coronations 
and lolloping giraffes. These may have an intrin- 
sic interest, but very often they represent merely 
an easy way of filling out programme time. For 
what one is always looking for is the personal, 
the idiosyncratic, the exploitation of the intimacy 
that belongs to television especially. We had this 
last week, too, with Mr. Priestley’s programme, the 
first of a series of six which he has called You 
Know What People Are. This I found extremely 
stimulating, though I think it promises rather 
more for future programmes than was quite 
achieved in this first one. How describe it? 
There was Mr, Priestley talking, with a company 
of four actors and actresses to illustrate his re- 
marks, He was talking about people, about types. 
The programme was something between charade 
and intimate revue. There were very few props; 
it was all engagingly casual. What Mr. Priest 
was after, it seems to me, was the television 
equivalent of the essay, the essay translated into 
visual terms. My own feeling was that half an 
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hour was perhaps ten minutes too long for the 
form he was attempting and that each of the 
sketches illustrating his text could have been 
slightly shorter, But it was a most interesting ex- 
periment, and one capable of almost endless adap- 
tation. It seems very likely that Mr. Priestley has 
opened up a new vein for television. 

Intimacy of another kind we had in another 
opening programme of a new series, Mr. Bernard 
Braden’s Bath-Night with Braden. Mr. Braden is 
the latest of a long file of sound-radio comics to 
attempt the conquest of television: he seems 
likely to succeed beyond all the others except 
Mr. Askey. Mr. Braden, too, is casual: his show 
wore an air, very effectively, of calculated impro- 
visation. What bound it together the whole time 
was Mr. Braden himself. In a sense, he is the 
show; the other artists are his stooges. Nonsense 
is his line, a sort of domesticated Groucho- 
Marxism; I found it agreeable, and I thought 
Mr. Braden’s exit speech quite triumphant. 

Both these programmes, Mr. Priestley’s and 
Mr. Braden’s, depend on the sense of intimacy 
struck up between their principal performers and 
ourselves watching. But there is another kind of 
intimacy television exploits, one which I can only 
call the intimacy of the key-hole. The best of 
the regular key-hole programmes on TV is Asian 
Club, which is primarily a programme of the 
B.B.C.’s Far Eastern Service. Eastern students 
in London meet monthly to talk with and ques- 
tion a distinguished guest, so that for a great part 
of the time the television audience is engaged in 
watching another audience. And delightful it is 
to watch, so vivacious, so mobile in facial ex- 
pression, so uninhibited in reaction, so quick and 
lively, in a word, so utterly unlike an Anglo- 
Saxon audience. At the same time, having 
watched it for a year, I am bound to think now 
that it could give us much more than in fact it 
does. Last week the guest was Professor Renier 
and the subject, reasonably enough, The English, 
Are They Human? a subject full of pitfalls in the 
way of humour and whimsy, none of which were 
avoided, It was all rather too easy. One would 
now like to see and hear the extremely intelligent 
members of Asian Club discussing something 
more serious than usually falls to their lot. Every- 
one has become too polite, too much infected with 
the fatal English sense of humour. 

WILLIAM SALTER 


Love Off the Conveyor 
Belt 


“Marty,” at the Odeon 
“ Assignment Children,” at the Plaza 


The Bronx on a Saturday night: the shirt- 
sleeved crowd, the elevator, the restlessness: in 
bars, the hunters of side-walk and dance-floor— 
and Marty, 35-year-old plump Italianate butcher. 
Never, on the fringe of the love prowl, was 
butcher tenderer. He is ungainly, worried; people 
tell him he should get married, but there, he has 
a mother and can flourish a sheep’s heart but not 
his own. He would, with a sigh, stifle everything, 
read the paper, link listnessness with his pal; 
when chance leads him to pick up with a “dog” 
—a girl not up to huntsmen’s requirements—a 
schoolteacher snubbed in the Stardust Ballroom; 
and their wooing is as touching a tale in the 
vernacular as will be met with. 

After months and years of Love as Hollywood 
feels it should be—in neons—Marty captures at 
once. Long before the flash point we have 
accepted Marty, man and film; the intimacy of the 
“little” cinema has triumphed over the big; live 
talk, fresh faces, new script-writing and direction 
make themselves felt. The people are real. That 
wouldn’t be enough in itself. But the writer, 
Paddy Chayevsky, has the gift of loving them 
ironically, of seizing their commonplaceness and 
playing tunes on it. The dialogue of Marty is 
quite the most natural and the most telling I have 
heard in a cinema for a very long time; its 
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langours are those of the blues, and people 
speechify out of themselves, rounding off their 
remarks as they began, on the principle of 
Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune. They repeat 
themselves, they repeat one another, they ex- 
change trivialities, and then come back to their 


proper music; and that, in my experience, is how | 


people talk. Marty, I should add, started life 
as a TV play, but it is the life that belongs im- 
partially to studio, screen or stage, though I 
imagine the film, with close-ups and a fluid back- 
ground, comes off best. The director, Delbert 
Mann, also from television, uses his camera syar- 
ingly but well; and the whole episode of the dance 


hall, with its clockwork couplings, its bored jazz, | 


and its row of “stags” mimetically twitching and 
hoping to end up well, beautifully achieves the 


atmosphere from which Marty and his new-found | 


girl will escape. They take to the street, the 
cubicle in the cheap restaurant, the bus-ride home. 
Marty executes a wild victory dance alone at the 
empty crossways. Next day he is subjected to 
the pressures of a mother who doesn’t want to 
let go, of friends who think that he’s letting them 
down. Not very much happens in Marty, except 
that he wavers and almost gives in, before dashing 
to the ’phone to make his overdue call. But our 
feeling is not that too little has been going on: 
quite the reverse. We are so engrossed that 
leaving off is a shock. Are our eighty minutes or 
so really up? This end, I may say, is perfectly 
right, if the timing is arbitrary. 


It’s hard to disentangle the chief actors, Ernest | 


Borgnine and Betsy Blair—and especially the first 
—from their parts: one remembers them as 
Marty and Clara, and that’s as it should be. Nor 
does one forget the adhesive, sharp-eyed pal (Joe 
Montell) or the mother (Esther Minciotti) who 
sees the pitfall ahead but falls into it. Even the 
dance-hall crowd seem distinguished. Such is 
the effect of talent; and the cinema being what it 
is, one hardly knows whether to wish for more 
of Mr. Chayevsky and Mr. Mann or to hope that 
this is their single conjunction. 

The seventeen-minute film at the Plaza brings 
together U.N.LC.E.F. and Mr. Danny Kaye—or 
perhaps it should be the other way round, 
Putting over the United Nation’s work among 
children in Asia, he ingratiates himself. “I’m a 
sucker for kids!” he exclaims, with a Peter- 
Pannish air that requires from us “ Yes, and I’m 


a sucker for you, Danny!” Am 1? Well, it’s all | 


in a good cause—none better. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“The Tempest,’’ at the Open Air Theatre 


With what seemed an early release of the sound 
track of Moby Dick in Stereophonic sound The Tem- 
pest marked a further round in Mr. Robert Atkins’s 
dedicated task of presenting Londoners—whatever 


they might foolishly prefer—with open-air theatrical | 


productions. The Park, as music critics with dis- 


tressing familiarity might call it, is its remembered | 


self; and in the disenchanted half-light of a cold 


June night the actors were hard-pressed to cast their | 


spell over an audience made uneasily aware of nature. 
But with undiminished assurance Mr, Atkins and his 
company hurled themselves from the engulfing 
shrubbery in a lively and at times effective perform- 


ance. Despite the inarticulated production and the | 


flattened rhythms of the verse, they gathered to 
themselves a fair measure of success. All the bosky 
laurels were not superfluous, Mr. Atkins’s Caliban 
must by now be familiar to all; it is not really a fear- 
some creation, more of a small boy, nice and rather 
lovable, overtaken by a fit of foot-stamping sulks; 
a sharp sparking, one feels, would settle his nonsense. 
But Mr. James Maxwell's Ariel is another matter. 
This is no airy, no, not even mischievous, sprite, 
The pocked and cringing creature haunts like the 
fearful ash-encrusted remnant of an atomic attack, 
a dreadful accusatory human remains. Mr. Robert 
Eddison makes of crabbed self-pitying Prospero just 
the kind of old stick would have that kind of 
man about the house. the young lovers only Mr, 
Nicholas Amer cuts an ardent figure, but then Miss 
June Bailey's style is sadly encumbered by a cos- 
tume resembling a maternity garment. M.C., 
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THIS sturdy robot works 24 
hours a day .. . draws no wages 
. +» ever takes a holiday, Con- 
sider, for a moment, its advan- 
tages in cost alone as compared 
with police control. Effective 
all-day traffic control at a busy 
intersection requires the full- 
time services of at least two 
police officers ; total cost, £1374 
every year. An “‘Electro-matic” 
installation, at an initial cost of 
£1750 with £175 per year 
covering depreciation, running 








and maintenance, will in two 
years effect an economy of £300 
and incidentally provide a 24 
hour service. 

It is obvious that the only 
economic form of traffic contro} 
at busy intersections is with 
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Correspondence 


LESSON FOR LABOUR 


Sin,—Mr. Fox's analysis is interesting but much 
of it is fallacious. The Labour poll last month was 


| 14 million votes down on 1951, but the Tory vote was 


also down by about 3 per cent. There is no evidence 
of Labour voters changing sides, as Mr. Fox’s first 
The Labour vote 


1950 and was still higher in 1951. The 1} million 


| votes that were “lost” this year were lost to apathy, 


not to the Tories. 
In my opinion, there have been two main reasons 
for this apathy. Mr. Bevan dealt with one of them 


| in a very sensible article in Tribune only a few days 


before the election, when he spoke of the electorate’s 
spiritual exhaustion after sixteen years of listening to 
one kind of moral appeal after another. The fact is 
that people are much less interested in social justice, 
fair shares and plain ordinary decency than they used 
to be. And they are also a good deal less optimistic 
than im 1945. Is it amy wonder? Indeed, it is 
pleasantly surprising that the sort of escapism that 
prefers to “invest in success,” however shakily it 
might be based, and to forget all about the H-bomb, 
is not a lot more widespread than the election results 
have shown. 

The second cause of apathy was the Labour Party’s 
failure to realise how much harder it would have to 
fight in order to succeed in stirring the country’s 
conscience. It is perfect nonsense to believe that the 
“Welfare State” legislation of 1945-1950 tackled the 
whole problem of stupidity, injustice and sheer 
downright cruelty in this country. But far too many 
people do believe this, and a lot of them still call 
themselves Socialists. Because the Labour Party has 
itself been suffering from spiritual exhaustion it has 
inevitably played down its moral appeal at a time 
when it should have played it fortissimo. But Labour 
might still have won if it had not made the fatal 
mistake of not having a distinctive policy, of not even 
bothering to produce a programme until the end of 
April. The pathetic lateness of Forward with Labour 
would not have been so important, if the voters had 
been made to understand ever since 1951 that there 
really was a difference between the two parties. 

I suspect from the way he talks about the Labour 
Party’s hunatic fringe that Mr. Fox falls imto the 
favourite trap of so many prognosticators on the 
maladies of British Socialism—believing that the 
voters want both parties to offer the same policy. Mr. 
Fox exaggerates, too, when he talks about Labour's 
“ rapid and bitter alienation of the middle class.” In 
1945, the heyday of the middle-class social conscience, 
only 2.2 million of the total middle-class electorate 
of over 10 million voted Labour. In 1951, after six 
years of a social revolution of which the non-business 
middle class could reasonably consider themselves the 
chief victims, this figure had fallen to 1.9 million. 
This very small decline meant that nearly the whole 
of the increase in the Tory middle-class vote had to 
come from those who stayed at home in 1945; they 
were now mobilised with enviable skill by Lord 
Woolton. But it was their increased working-class 
vote which won both the last elections for the Tories. 
It went up, in 1951, to over 6 million. If Labour 
had lost all its middle-class supporters and won over 
only half the Tory working class, it would have gained 
more than a million votes. 

As every Labour canvasser knows, it is the poorest 
section of the working class that produces the largest 
number of Tory votes. This is a tremendous 
problem of education, which certainly cannot be 
tackled without a vastly improved organisation. Mr. 
Fox makes much play with the suggestion that the 
better-paid working class have become increasingly 
affected with a middle-class outlook. This has been 
happening, but Mr. Fox exaggerates its importance 
if he thinks that it inevitably turns them into Tories. 
Tt might begin to, but it is up to Labour to arrest the 
development, by offering an attractive alternative. 
Much of it is already available (as you rightly point 
out) in Forward with Labour. Witt Camp 

27 Grantley Close, 

Shalford, Surrey. 
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Six,—Mr. Fox says that voters are not favourably 
disposed to nationalisation. This is hardly to be 
wondered at as the national press, with monotonous 
but effective regularity, reiterates shat it is a miserable 
failure while few, if any, of our leaders, point out its 
manifest advantages. 

With all its faults, public ownership works and 
works better than private enterprise, whether it be 
in collecting refuse, lending books, digging coal or 
even winning wars. If the price to the consumer of 
the privately owned goods and services in this country 
had risen as little as those which are publicly owned 
then life would be much easier for us all—middle and 
lower classes alike. Even if we were to pay public 
servants a proper wage the difference would still be 
spectacular. 

Is it mot time that the Labour Party stopped run- 
ning away from nationalisation and began to explain 
its advantages to the electorate in simple terms? All 
we have to do is to point out that if the cost of a 
ride on the publicly owned bus had risen as much as 
that of buckets or blankets it would be about twice 
what it is now. Alternatively, the price of a small 
car, if it had risen as little as electricity, would be 
about a third of what it is. Perhaps one of your 
readers could tell us what television sets would cost 
if we took over the industry and reduced the present 
125 types of set to about eight or nine. 

Mr. Fox seems to think that we can have a Socialist 
policy without public ownership. May I remind him 
that the dictionaries define Socialism as public owner- 
ship or ownership by the community. Members of 
the Labour Party who think as he does may call 
themselves flat earthers if they wish but they must 
not call themselves Socialists. Joun Di_wortu 

30 The Crescent, S.W.19. 


LABOUR'S COLONIAL POLICY 


Sir,—Shortly before the election you published 
an article asserting “a real division” over colonial 
policy between Conservative and Labour. Being 
among those who suspect that the Labour Party's 
bankruptcy in long-range and fundamental policy 
has been, over the past half-dozen years or so, an 
especially demoralising factor and a cause of clec- 
toral defeat—perhaps the cause—I should like to 
examine your argument further. Great differences 
in attitude: of course these exist, and always have. 
But policy: can we really find any present policy 
differences which show “a real division ”? 

India? West Africa? Wise Labour concessions: 
but not, surely, part of any consistent policy of “ de- 
imperialism”? However that may be, the Labour 
Party has otherwise rested on its laurels, most 
disastrously, perhaps, in Malaya, but also in East and 
in Central Africa. In the latter cases, indeed, the 
Labour Party has done next to nothing during any 
of its terms of office, which turned significantly away 
from what Conservatives proposed or had done 
before. Indeed, the Labour Party has actually re- 
treated from Conservative colonial doctrine. 

Didn’t the Devonshire White Paper of 1923—no 
Labour governmem in Britain then—declare that: 

primarily Kenya is an African territory, and 

H.M.G. think it necessary definitely to record their 

considered opinion that the interests of the African 

natives must be paramount, and that if and when 
those interests and the interests of the immigrant 
races should conflict, the former should prevail. 


These fine words never really influenced Con- 
servative policy. Yet it was a Labour Government 
after 1945 which dethroned this “policy of para- 
mountcy of the majority” in favour of a “ policy of 
partnership” which, as we all know, confirms the 
settlers and the foreign-owned companies in the sub- 
stance of their domination, and is, of course, fully 
acceptable to the Conservatives. 

Trade Unions? Certainly, a difference in attitude 
and emphasis; scarcely of effective policy. True, it 
was the Labour Ministers in 1942 who insisted that 
colonial welfare funds should go only to territories 
where trade unions were or would be permitted. 
Some trade unions were formed after 1944; here 
and there with great success. Yet the Trades Dis- 
putes Act (1927) was still in force in the Gold Coast, 
for example, after six years of Labour government 
in Britain; and the record of colonial trade union 
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advisers through those years was almost always one 
of conservative timidity and employers’ convenience. 
No “real division” there. 

The truth, I suggest, is that there is no real 
division over colonial policy now. But there is urgent 
need for one. In the colonial tornado that is 
blowing and brewing today we are no longer faced 
with the smug and casy Victorian alternatives of an 
utterly selfish Toryism or a charitably paternal 
Liberalism. Our choice now is between desperatcly 
fighting and manceuvring for the substance of the 
status quo, or else embarking on a bold new path 
which promises something better. It’s no longer a 
matter of “sticking to the empire” for our own 
general good, while handing out a little conscience 
money to those poor colonials. It’s a matter of 
shedding imperialism before imperialism drags us 
down in its own ruins. We are at the beginning of 
a period of Conservative government. Let us hope 
it is short. For my part, though, I hope it is not so 
short that we cannot at last get some clarity on the 
basic requirements of Labour policy; and, among 
these, not least of colonial policy. 

Basi. Davipson 

7 Woodlands Road, S.W.13. 


ELEVEN PLUS 


Sir,—As a parent and as a headmaster of a 
Secondary Modern school, I have a double concern 
with the theme of “Eleven Plus-Part One” and I 
do consider that the emotional and social significance 
of this pernicious aspect of our educational system is 
increasing. 

My son was successful in this examination in 1950 
and showed little beyond some pre-examination 
anxiety. My daughter successfully took the examina- 
tion this year and in spite of the fact that her school 
record practically assured success and the subject was 
not given undue importance at home, the emotional 
attitude engendered by her classmates and their 
parents caused me great concern. 

On the day of the examination she was somewhat 
upset because she did not have “Good Luck” cards 
like the rest of her class; an omission due to the 
ignorance of her parents of local custom. (What a 
subject here for a satirist’s pen; the dawning appre- 
ciation of commercial enterprise of another card sea- 
son of great emotional significance!) In this area 
successful candidates are notified by post and the fate- 
ful day is known to all. My daughter woke at 6 a.m. 
and tearfully proclaimed her fear of the non-arrival 
of the postman. Her accounts of the conversations 
and attitudes of her classmates told me that her 
attitude was far from abnormal and the difference 
between her attitude and that of her brother was not 
merely due to sex difference. 

No doubt some of the personal mental ill-effects are 
lessened for the “chosen few,” but in my work in 
another area I have a close contact with the 
“failures” end their parents and there is no doubt 
in their minds about “failure.” What follows will 
remove any doubts they could possibly have. 

The year after they begin at my school, they are 
given another chance as over-age candidates, and all 
the keen parents insist that they take it. In the 
whole area there is success for a mere handful. 

Next year comes the last chance when they are 
examined for transfer to Grammar, Technical or 
Commercial School. Incidentally, the rest of the 
school is given two days’ holiday while the teachers 
supervise the examination and mark the papers. The 
small fraction of the age group which is successful 
in the examination is further reduced by interviews 
and aptitude tests at the various schools. 

What confidence can the remaining 70-80 per cent. 
of the age group have in themselves and what respect 
for the system? ‘The most skilful and sincere teacher 
can hardly be expected to restore self confidence and 
respect to such a large proportion of the population, 
in face of repeated “ scientific” examination and the 
pronouncement of high authority. 

Teachers on the whole, especially in Primary and 
Secondary Modern Schools, mildly deplore the 
system, though a surprisingly large number accept it 
as ordained. They may, of course, fee] that their 
own children stand a very good chance of success 
under the system, and after all they are employed 
by the authority which issues the decrees. Are the 


officers and advisers of the Ministry of Education and 
Local Education Authorities really aware of what they 
are doing to such a great number of the population? 
Or is this question naive? FP. L, Keuiy 
30 Cambridge Road, 
Seven Kings, Essex. 


FOOTPLATE WAGES 


Sir,—Why is there so little mention of the real 
basis of the present railway strike? A.S.L.E.P.’s 
public relations are bad, but the Prime Minister is 
being allowed to get away with the suggestions that 
the causes of the struggle are A.S.L.E.F.’s stubborn 


fight for a differential, and a stern struggle for 
supremacy between the two unions. Surely the 
facts are that A.S.L.E.F. (and the N.U.R.) are 


engaged in the very early stages of a long battle 
regarding the status, the wage rates and the work- 
ing conditions of their members, that stems from 
the reorganisation plan. The end of the steam loco 
will reduce the number of footplate men: the fire 
man’s job is ended and there is already dispute on 
the need for two men in the cabs of express electric 
trains. Engine cleaners as such will largely be 
redundant, the important man in the loco sheds will 
be the electrical maintenance man, whose wage rate 
may well be higher than that of the shunting loco 
driver, or the base rate of the long-distance driver. 

The members of A.S.L.E.F. face a complete 
revolution in their work, some redundancy, and the 
chance that promotion hopes may be frustrated for 
some, even if better in the long run for others. 
A.S.L.E.F. may be expected to refuse proposals that 
do not benefit the grades most likely to be affected 
by the reorganisation. The situation cannot be met 
by dodging the main issue. A.S.L.E.F. must be 
offered a reasonable compromise, and both unions 
must be told at once that reorganisation means re- 


So | 


grading, and that a series of conferences should be | 


held to work over the whole future of 


railway | 


employment and to draw up proper schemies for the 
transition period and for the future when the re- | 


organisation is complete. The men must know their 

prospects on a long-term basis subject only to cost 

of-living fluctuations. ANDREW CAMPBELI 
56 Belsize Park, N.W.3. 


Sir,—In referring, in your issue of May 28, to the | 


offer of additional payments for footplate staff made 
by the Commission on May 16, it is stated that “ fire 
men would not get any increase at all.” This is cor 


rect so far as concerns the Commission's offer of | 


extra allowances according to the type of tain 
worked; in the case of the proposed additional mile- 
age payments, however, the latter proposals definitely 
embraced firemen and assistant motormen, Addi- 
tional weekly payments for mileage might be earned 
by firemen and assistant motormen up to a maximum 
of 6s. 104d. a week. J]. H. Bresner, 
Public Relations Adviser 
British Transport Commission. 


[This is correct; but the new mileage payments 
offered did not apply to shunting work or turns of 
duty involving distances under 90 miles.—Eb., 
NS. & N.]} 


DYLAN THOMAS AND EMLYN 
WILLIAMS 


Sirn,—Mr. Emlyn Williams in his one-man 


“ portrait” of my husband at the Globe Tiseatre has | 


made a legend: a very credible and creditable |. ,-nd, 
and I am very grateful myself that it bears ov'y a 
very remote approximation to the truth. 

He has deliberately emphasised a certain side, and 
certain aspects, the less worthy oncs I should say, of 
Dylan’s character; and almost omitted the dwarfing 
shadow (dwarfing to Mr. Williams himself, could 
it be?) of poetry. On the two occasions when he did 
introduce two of the most theatrical poems, and he 
can’t be blamed for that, the reaction in the theatre 
was a sudden galvanisation of attention far more 
intense than the kindly amused response given to 
his charming, whimsical, sentimental reminiscences 
with no bite in them; and how can anybody be a poct 
without a bite? (If the total charm of Dylan Thomas 


815 


and Emlyn Williams were rashly mixed together 
in a giant mixing bowl, what a wonderful sugar 
cake that would bel But then, of course, the Weish 
do have a pronounced tendency to drip. . ) 

With Mr. Williams's great skill and craft, and it is 
always a pleasure to watch an actor who knows his 
job so well that he can take liberties with it; and 
above all his split artist's sense of timing, he has 
the blessed sense when to pause, and how long, he 
has a created a most diverting entertainment; it 
scarcely palled more than was momentarily unavoid- 
able in a concentrated one-man show; and | am 
very bad at literary endurance tests; it was witty 
he extracted from each and every line the maximum 
effect, and had the words not spoken for themsclves 
he was prepared to speak for them; even moving 
at times; though for my austere tastes he laid it on 
with a tablespoon too profusely, and, if it is permissible 
to criticise a professional of his stature, his gestures 
at times were just a blush embarrassing: those flutter- 
ing arms, and that bouncing never quite came off; 
though perhaps my puritanical training is to blame; 
and as an entertainment: A very pretty comedy 
piece,. with a serious undertone kept well down, 

The balance between the personality of the inter- 
preter and the character interpreted has always been 
a difficult one, but in this case there was not much 
doubt left in the mind as to which personality had 
triumphed, I salute Mr. Williams for his courage. 
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RADIO TONIGHT! 


THE ATOM 


A series of important talks by eminent Bricich and 

Polish scientists on “ATOMIC ENERGY: FOR 

PEACE OR WAR 1” broadcast every Friday and 
Monday in june from 


11 p.m. on Medium Wave 407 
ii. 


Fe 
p.m. on Short Wave 4/1 and 


ted at 
9 metres 


Friday, June 10th 


PROFESSOR SLOTOWSKI 


Further talks on June \3th, 17th, 
20th and 24th. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Elizabeth 


Gwar partnerships are rare in politics, and the 
few that have lasted are justly famous. There 
was Ferdinand and Isabella, there was Gustavus 
and Oxenstjerna, and—most lasting of all—there 
was Elizabeth and Cecil. For forty consecutive 
years that alliance governed England, making 
the most splendid reign in our history, and the 
alliance was ten years older than the govern- 
ment. In 1548, when Elizabeth was a fourteen- 
year-old princess, she had singled out William 
Cecil as the one honest man whom she could 
trust and had written to him as “ your friend.” 
Fifty years later, when he lay dying, she brought 
him chicken-broth made with her own hands 
and afterwards, hardened actress though she 
was, wept in council when his name was men- 
tioned. In a time of ideological convulsions, 
diplomatic somersaults, treacheries, conspiracies 
and coups d’état, they remained constant in their 
mutual dependence. Meanwhile the Catholic 
sovereigns of France, Spain and Scotland had 
all disembarrassed themselves of their counsel- 
lors by treachery and murder. Judged as an 
employer alone, the record of Queen Elizabeth 
was indeed extraordinary. 

What was the secret of this long, unbroken 
partnership? At first sight the differences 
between Elizabeth and Cecil seem more obvious 
than the similarities. Cecil was a man of exact 
habits, firm convictions, puritan severity. How 
carefully he husbanded the royal revenues! 
How strictly he accounted for every detail of 
his many duties! How censoriously he frowned 
upon the lavish gaiety, the cynicism, the reck- 
lessness of that most magnificent of European 
courts! Conservative in everything, he believed 
in a jealously preserved hierarchy, its social 
distinctions guarded by sumptuary laws, entails 
and medieval regulation of labour. And how 
he worried over the future, and the Protestant 
succession, those great problems to which his 
mistress was, alas, so painfully indifferent! 

For Elizabeth, it was only too clear, was very 
differently constructed. She was niggardly 
indeed, but that was not because she had an 
accountant’s mind. There was no economy in 
her wardrobe, no sumptuary laws in her court. 
+ Not for her a rigid society. She would have 
order, “degree,” majesty—yes: but in her 
immediate entourage there must always be 
movement, animation, jostling crowds. She 
had little doctrinal interest, little political fore- 
thought. The Protestant succession, which 
obsessed her subjects, hardly troubled her. She 
uttered magnificent phrases about it: “I hope 
I shall die in quiet with Nunc Dimittis, which 
cannot be without I see some glimpse of your 
following surety after my graved bones”; but 
the unspoken phrase was always the same: 
apres moi le déluge. 

The unconcerned can afford to be liberal, and 
seen from our safe distance, Elizabeth's regal 
tolerance is often more attractive than the pru- 
dent severity of her minister. To protect 
Protestantism at home, Cecil would make fires 
in his neighbours’ houses; he would sustain 
Scottish, French and Dutch rebels against 








and Cecil 


Catholic rulers—a policy which Elizabeth was 
reluctant to follow. And then there was that 
unfortunate adventuress, Mary Queen of Scots. 
To Cecil Mary was “that dangerous traitress 
and pestilence of Christendom”: Elizabeth, 
holding out alone, for fifteen years, against her 
subjects’ clamour for Mary’s blood, must always 
seem the nobler character. And how unusual, 
in her age, was her refusal to persecute for 
religion only! In vain Cecil protested that “ the 
papists’ humours, by the Queen’s Majesty’s 
levity, grow too rank”; it was no good: the 
Queen would not, in her own majestic phrase, 
“make windows into men’s souls.” But the 
fact remains that Cecil was always thinking, 
and thinking seriously, of the English people: 
Elizabeth was not. She looked no further than 
her own life. Rather than take out an insurance- 
policy for her subjects (that, she said, was to 
contemplate her own winding-sheet), she specu- 
lated irresponsibly on her survival. Miraculously, 
she survived; but had she perished with Mary 
living, then indeed our history would have been 
different and Mr. A. L. Rowse and his followers 
would be singing today a very different tunc. 

How was it then that between these different 
characters so long an alliance was built up? 
How was it that Cecil was able to control his 
imperious but flighty mistress, and make of her, 
as he did, the conciliator of the classes, the head 
of European Protestantism, the idol of later 
generations? It was done in the first decade of 
their joint reign, the decade covered by Pro- 
fessor Conyers Read’s new and scholarly book*, 
the period between their joint accession to 
power and the most formidable attempt to 
separate them: the rebellion of the Northern 
Earls and the palace conspiracy of 1569. It was 
in those years that Cecil achieved his mastery 
over Elizabeth. But the origin and basis of 
the alliance lay, I think, further back, in the 
reign of Edward VI, that brief. but portentous 
reign in which English Protestantism and the 
great Elizabethan statesmen who established it 
were formed. 

For the Elizabethans—Elizabeth herself and 
all her first advisers—were (it is too often for- 
gotten) a party: a political, an intellectual, even 
a revolutionary party; and all their personal 
differences were slight compared with the great 
bond which united them. All were intellectuals, 
all Protestants: for indeed how could any intel- 
lectual fail to be a Protestant in the 1550s, when 
Protestantism still wore the liberalism of the 
Reformers and Rome had surrendered to abject 
monkish reaction? Some of them were more 
sceptical, or more serious, or more doctrinally 
minded than others, but Protestantism was the 
essential intellectual cement which united that 
avant-garde of scholarly radicals. There was 
Catherine Parr, the last wife of Henry VIII, that 
erudite Hellenist queen who so zealously super- 
vised the education of her precocious step- 
children and whose devotional writings were 





* Mr. Secretary Cecil and Queen Elizabeth. By 
Convers Reap. Cape. 40s. 
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edited by Cecil. There were the Dudleys, that 
learned family, and Lady Jane Grey, whom a 
tragic royalty overtook when she was reading 
the Phedo in Greek. There was the blue- 
stocking Cooke sisterhood, who made brothers- 
in-law of Cecil, Sir Nicholas Bacon and Sir 


Thomas Hoby. There were the professors John 
Cheke (Cecil’s other brother-in-law), Roger 
Ascham and Sir Thomas Smith. Cecil himself 
was a scholar. He carried Tully’s Offices “ either 
in his bosom or his pocket” to his dying day, 
and in the crisis of that reign, when faced by 
prison or flight, resolved his doubts by reading 
Plato’s Crito. And in the midst of this severely 
cultivated céterie sat the young King, reading 
Aristotle and Thucydides and that famous work 
of liberal devotion, The Benefit of Christ, and 
the young Princess, reading Sophocles and 
Cyprian and her stepmother’s edition of 
Erasmus; and around them their learned Protes- 
tant clergy—Cranmer, Parker, Coxe—chaplains, 
tutors and confessors to this incredibly sophis- 
ticated court. 

Such was the little ruling world which the 
death of Edward VI and the disastrous accession 
of Mary suddenly broke up. At once all were 
scattered. Some fied to the Continent, some hid 
privately at home, others were dragged to the 
block and the stake; and in their stead there 
ruled, for five years, a starched and stuffy court 
of antiquated reactionaries. But the scattered 
remnant did not despair. For five years they 
waited, still a party, always in touch, sustaining 
their hopes, formulating their plans, in secrecy 
and danger. Elizabeth at Hatfield, as heir to 
the throne, was the centre of their hopes, and it 
was then that she learnt the perils of a designated 
successor. “I stood in danger of my life,” she 
afterwards said, “my sister was so incensed 
against me. I did differ from her in religion, 
and I was sought for divers ways; and so shall 
never be my successor.” Cecil, still her adviser, 
prudently conformed; but he made himself, in 
Parliament, the champion of the Protestant 
refugees, and he kept, in his private diary, a 
careful record of the Smithfield fires. Then, 
suddenly again, with the death of Mary, all was 
reversed. “O Lord, Almighty and Everlasting 
God,” Elizabeth prayed in her exultation, 

I give Thee most hearty thanks that Thou 
hast been so merciful unto me to spare me to 
behold this joyful day. And I acknowledge 
that Thou hast dealt as wonderfully and as 
mercifully with me as Thou didst with Thy 
true and faithful servant Daniel, Thy prophet, 
whom Thou deliveredst out of the den of the 
greedy and raging lions. 

At once the old Edwardian party reunited 
around her. The refugees poured back from 
abroad, the timid emerged from their obscurity. 
“There is not a heretic or a traitor in the 
country,” wrote the Spanish ambassador sourly, 
“who has not started, as from the grave, to seek 
the new Queen with expressions of delight.” 
And the Queen sent for Cecil, that her secretary, 
from the secretary of her party, might be her 
secretary of state. “This judgment I have of 
you,” she told him, “that you will not be cor- 
rupted by any manner of gift, and that you will 
be faithful to the state, and that without respect 
of my private you will give me that counsel 
which you think best.” 

Thus the alliance of Elizabeth and Cecil had 
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already been cemented long before it was tested 
in action. It was the alliance of a revolutionary 
party, tried by failure and eclipse, and now 
suddenly faced with a second prospect of power. 
Parrs and Cookes and Bacons, Smiths, 
Hobys and the rest all came back in 1558, a 
united front determined this time not to fail. 
There were differences, of course: power always 
reveals differences which opposition has con- 
cealed. Some of the returned émigrés, like the 
Duchess of Suffolk, that formidable patroness, 
found Cecil’s Protestantism too tepid; others, 
like the Queen and her irresponsible favourite, 
Robert Dudley, found it sometimes too hot. And 
then what bewildering political problems must 
face any intellectual group of “Souls” which 
suddenly finds itself a revolutionary govern- 
ment! No wonder, in those days of Machiavel- 
lian diplomacy and vertiginous royal nuptial 
flights, if differences arose between the Queen 
and Cecil—if, in Professor Read’s words, “ there 
were times when even Cecil must have felt a 
strong urge to wring the lady’s neck?” But in 
the end the Queen, who after all, like her father, 
knew a good servant, was guided by him as by 
no one else. To her, as to his Protestant critics, 
he was indispensable; for who (wrote one of them) 
“can as well stand fast against the Queen’s 
arguments and doubtful devices? Who will 
speedily resolve the doubtful delays? Who shall 
make despatch of anything?” So, in the great 
crisis 1569, she stood by him. The Edwardian 
reformers, in council and church and parliament, 
remained solid to the end; so solid that historians 
sometimes forget how revolutionary a group they 
had been. It should not be forgotten. The 
English Protestant revolution was still a revolu- 
tion, even if, unlike later revolutions, it did not 
devour its own children. 
H. R. Trevor-Roper 


The Burial Party 


Because the man is sick they say he’ll die, 
And make arrangements for the funeral. 
They morbidly depict his malady 

And offer him no medicine at all; 

But measure him a coffin who is scarcely 
Confined to bed yet. 


Admit the human agony is real; 

Admit the nuclear winds; admit the tall 
Neuroses governing us; all, all reveal, 

And keep the blinkered horses in the stall. 
But still believe a passionate towering word 
Remains unsaid yet. 


We must, like lovers, learn that darkness is 
No season of despair, no fearful thing, 

But an opportunity we take or miss, 

And taking it we make the rafters ring. 
Creation is our creed, and we have scope 
Within the blood yet. 


Doom is a theme for the cloistered who believe 
That spring is a mirage, an optical illusion. 
They in a four-walled winter sit and grieve 
For cuckoo and dancing fool. Theirs, the con- 
fusion. 
April denies December. 
ill 


wi 
Break into bud yet. 


Our world’s in shadow. We can, if we will, 
Find consolation there. For shadows teach 
A noble stature; little lives grow tall 

And overthrow the darkness with their reach. 
Let those who wish attend our burial. 

We are not dead yet. 


The condemned tree 
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Two Graduates of the 
Calton Jail 


James Maxton. By Joun McNair. Allen & 
Unwin, 12s. 6d. 

Conflict Without Malice. By EMANUEI 
SHINWELL. Odhams. 21s. 


“Unless a Socialist leader has been in prison,” 
Tom Mann once told Mr. Shinwell, “his 
education has been neglected.” Both Mr. 
Shinwell and Mr. Maxton 





who were born only | 


a few months apart, graduated from Calton Jail, | 


Shinwell getting five monihs for incitement to 
riot in 1919, and Maxton doing a year for sedition 
in 1916. Before that, they had been through the 


same hard school—deep poverty in Glasgow, the | 


1.L.P. soapboxes at the street corners, the anti- 
war movement and the great strikes on the 
Clyde. Yet the contrast between the two men, 
whose careers ran parallel but often in conflict 
for so long, was already marked. Maxton always 
thought of himself as a revolutionary and he had 
courted his arrest; true to the tradition, he 
organised the prison warders into a union 
branch and even recruited some of them into the 
LL.P. Shinwell, on the contrary, was much 
more representative of the masses of ordinary 
Clydeside workers that he led as chairman of 
the Glasgow Trades Council, and though he was 
well to the fore in the 1919 strikes, he went out 
of his way to insist that the Clyde movement 
was not—as Gallacher and other syndicalists 
sought to make it—the beginning of a revolution 
by direct action. Nothing shows more clearly 
the difference between the professional rebel and 
the career politician than the accounts given in 
these two books of their prison experiences, and 
their reactions to them. 

The split that became final in 1931, when the 
L.L.P. cut itself off from the body of the Labour 
Party, had been there from the beginning: in 
the pioneering days, it had been glossed over, 
but 1922, Maxton and Shinwell were trying 
to take their party in opposite directions. Maxton 
and his closest colleagues were apocalyptic funda- 
mentalists, whose consciences permitted no com- 


promise, and they led their dwindling band into | 


the wilderness instead of the promised land. No 
one who reads Mr. McNair’s moving book can 


fail to admire their sincerity or their courage, or | 


to catch the after-glow of the Golden Age of 
Scottish Socialism that shines through the pages 
of this loyal biography. But it is too loyal. 


Mr. | 


McNair spent most of the inter-war years in | 
France, returning only in 1938 to become general | 


secretary of the LL.P. when it was little more 
than a sect. He makes an admirable apologia pro 
vita, but he scarcely asks why Maxton failed and 
his party disintegrated. 

r. Shinwell is sure of the answer, putting it 
as a criticism that Mr. McNair neither mentions 
nor meets. Maxton’s intellectual powers, Mr. 
Shinwell writes, 


were such that he could have reaped the greatest 
rewards of 
about which he was perfectly frank. .. . I have 
often seen Jimmy Maxton weep as he read some 
letter of appeal for help. His subsequent slow 


slitics but for his indolence—a defect | 


and haphazard effort to remedy the wrong belied | 


the fervid resolve he felt. 


But this is a superficial explanation, Lazier 
and less gifted men have risen to high office. 
Why should Mr. Shinwell, 


who has courage, | 


and some ability as a speaker and administra- | 


tor, have succeeded where Maxton failed? 
Shinwell gives a clue, oddly enough, in his com- 
ments on Jimmy Thomas, who had 

a keen and common-sense brain. He was a first 


class negotiator, achieving his aim by temporising 
until next time. . . . Where negotiators from the 


Mr. | 


other unions ran up against a brick wall because | 


they refused to diverge from an ultimatum, 
Thomas would settle for an hour less when he 
asked for two. ... 


Ultimatums or negotiations? That choice was 
bound to face the L.L.P. once its members moved 
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THE VERDICT OF 
YOU ALL 


Rupert Croft-Cooke 


“What Mr. Croft-Cooke has to 
say cannot be read without some 
searching of the conscience. He 
implies that he was innocent of 
the offence with which he was 
charged and is terribly bitter 
about the part the police played 
in securing the evidence that led 
to his conviction,'’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
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A CHANGE OF 
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A young American university 

lecturer _ up teaching and 

goes into big business. 

“ A well-written, ironical novel.”’ 
Sunday Times 
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The book to read on the eve of 
the top-level conference 


HISTORY OF THE 


COLD WAR 


Kenneth Ingram 


Kenneth Ingram has written a 
masterly history on the period from 
the end of the war w the death of 
Stalin in 1953. 

It is lucid and readable and just 
the short guide through the maze of 
post-war politics that many citizens 
will desire. 

Its virtue is that the author gives 
beth Communist and Western 
interpretations of events .... 
This is a ‘first-rate book for 


students of current affairs, ** 
Liverpool Daily Post 
Just published 15/- 
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from the street-corner to the council chamber 
and to Parliament. In fact, ever since the 
Kighties, British Socialism has ben trying to face 
that dilemma in one form or another. Our move- 
ment has always had two distinct objectives, 
moral salvation and practical achievement, and it 
was bound to throw up leaders who stressed one 
at the expense of the other. That is what makes 
these two complementary books so fascinating : 
Maxton perfectly represents the moral absolutes 
of the rebel, Shinwell the self-savisfaction of the 
successful reformer. It is almost meaningless to 
ask which of them was right, because each asks 
to be measured by a different standard, and 
because no one can answer the unanswerable if 
only of history. Mr. McNair can sadly reflect 
on the contrast between the “ wild men from the 
Clyde” who took the night train from St. Enoch’s 
on November 20, 1922, and David Kirkwood as 
a peer of the realm, or Mr. Shinwell writing a 
cakans of the general staff officer. But Mr. 
Shinwell has a reply, dreary though he makes it 
sound in his pedestrian memoirs, Maxton ended 
iti pathetic though honourable futility: Shinwell 
survived to get a place in two Cabinets which, 
despite their defects and mistakes, gave Britain 
the best government and the most advanced legis- 
lation the country has known. 

Today, the Labour Party still has to reconcile 
the two strains in its pedigree. It has to exist 
half-heretic, half-conformist, for without heresy 
inspiration dies and without discipline a party 
disintegrates. The lesson of these two books is 
the stupidity of the Labour leadership in driving 
the LL.P. to the point where the romantic flam- 
boyance of its leaders took the easy and fatal 
way out, to their own defeat and the weakening 
of the movement as a whole. Maxton’s real 
failure was to choose the sham fight rather than 
the real one. He saved his own soul, and left 
power in the hands of men who lacked his vision. 
They built, not the New Jerusalem, but the 
Welfare State. 
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Macabre Stronghold 


The Pleasures of Mexico. By Maurice 
Sanpoz. Rockliff: for Guildford Press. 42s. 


A Land Bewitched. By Gustav Reciz. 
Putnam, 21s. 


Mexico is being established as one of the great 
strongholds of the lost Romantic cause. So 
many books are being written about it that one 
fears it may be overrun and its romance trampled 
beneath the feet of those who seck it. But it 
would be absurd to speak of Mexico as though it 
were Ischia or Ibiza: it has the size and variety 
to swallow armies of tourists without being 
dominated by them. Also its allure includes a 
strain of the dark and macabre, perhaps the most 
potent and durable clement in Romanticism. 

In that beautiful find graceful people, the 
Mexican Indians, we are meeting descendants of 
the men who created the most strangely warped 
civilisation of all history. Ruth Benedict has said 
that every culture expresses some short segment 
out of the full circle possible to humanity; even if 
we are too inclined to forget that the civilisation 
of the Aztecs was a late and decadent growth in 
Central America, it remains true that this culture 
of plucked-out hearts and stacked skulls went 
further as an expression of the darkest quarter of 
the human psyche than any other which has 
attained to civilisation. Of all European peoples, 
the Spaniards were the least likely to open these 
depths to the light. 

So while on the surface in Mexico we have such 
Romantic properties as gorgeous flowers, huge 
butterflies and diminutive birds, guitars, wide hats 
and high-horses not yet riderless, underneath it 
all are those other Romantic attributes of cruelty 
and blood. Neither of the two books under 
review is of much merit, but they have some 
interest in that each deals wholeheartedly with 
one of these two aspects of Mexico: the pleasures 
of Maurice Sandoz, the Frenchman, belong to 
the surface, while the German, Gustav Regler, 
tries to expose what lies beneath. 

The Pleasures of Mexico is a travel book, 
flimsy and full of holes as a paper doily, but quite 
agreeable reading. If he had to his descrip- 
tions of pleasant little scenes of man and nature I 
should not complain, but unhappily M. Sandoz 
discovered “an unsuspected archaeologist within.” 
This character having lived so long unrecognised 
has inevitably escaped all schooling, and although 
he led the easy-going author through very many 
ruins and up the st sides of many Mexican 
pyramids, the information he provided remains of 
the vaguest; it includes such fatuities as that a 
certain pyramid was built six thousand years 
before those of Egypt. 

Perhaps only writers who have toiled to spread a 
knowledge of ancient history can understand the 
despair provoked by these evidences of their 
failure. An intelligent man, a good friend, who 
is supposed to have read all one’s books with 
admiring attention, will suddenly remark “ let's 
see, the beginning of agriculture, about fifty 
thousand years ago was it? ...Or... (meeting 
a cold eye) five. ..or ten?” So those American 
archaeologists who have tried to popularise their 
subject have my sympathy when I find M. Sandoz 
dating Mexican pyramids well back into the Stone 
| Age of the Old World, a date which would neces- 
| sitate re-writing the entire pre- and ancient history 

of both hemispheres. 

Although the two dozen paintings by Rolf 
| Durig excellently reproduced in The Pleasures of 
Mexico make a suitably decorative accompaniment 
to M. Sandoz’s “gay impressions,” to me their 
brilliant vegetation and skies of scarlet and pink 
fail to evoke the frequently sombre landscapes of 
the country, 

With A Land Bewitched we turn from pleasures 
ts agonies, Gustav Regler is a disillusioned 
Utopian socialist who escaped from a French 
internment camp before the arrival of the 
Germans (presumably he was in France as an 
anti-Nazi refugee), and has now been farming ia 
Mexico for many years. He, therefore, writes 
with much deeper knowledge than a butterfly 
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traveller such as M. Sandoz. Yet his is a baffling 
book, seeming to advance crabwise towards a goal 
somewhere out of sight on the right-hand side of 


the picture. He intends, it seems, to seck the 
psychological causes of Mexican cruelty and 
carelessness of life, but his five chapters are too 
loosely related and ambiguous to achieve this 
purpose. They say something of the survival of 
the old gods, something of the nature of the 
Mexicans’ pride and their fascination with 
death; and, in a chronicle of the worst horrors 
of the last five centuries, show Aztec and 
Christian, tyrant and rebel, rivalling one 
another in treachery, massacre, cruelty and 
assassination. One chapter (containing superb 
material for Graham Greene) is a story of two 
lovers who, starting as ruthless revolutionaries, 
come to hate one another as the woman grows 
bitter in her frustrated Utopianism and the man 
veers towards Christ and acceptance. This tale, 
allegedly a true one in which the author played 
a small part, may perhaps provide a clue to the 
destination of that crabwise progress. 

Mexican violence, Mr. Regler suggests, could be 
due to the trauma of past sufferings. But as these 
sufferings are themselves in large part due to an 
innate violence, has he really explained anything ? 
I think not, but this does not invalidate his hope- 
ful conclusion. At last, he believes, Mexicans are 
emerging into the light: they have seen the State 
to be as evil as the tyrant and the violent 
revolutionary, and have established one essential 
of justice—the individual’s right of appeal. There 
has been no major political assassination since 
Obregon was shot over twenty-five years ago. I 
hope that Mr. Regler is right, and that Mexico is 
exorcising an ancient bewitchment; there will be 
enough dark memories left to add savour to its 
romantic pleasures. 

JacqueTta HAWKES 


Degrees of Precision 
My Many-Coated Man. By Lauri Lez. 


Deutsch. 6s. 

Riding Lights. By Norman MacCaic. Hogarth 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

A Kite’s Dinner. By SnHema WInGriELp. 
Cresset. 9s. 6d. 

Experiences and Places. By CLirrorD 


Dymenr. Dent. 6s. 


A Shot in the Park. By Wiut1am PLomer. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Goid. By Curistine Brooxe-Rose. 
Flower Press. 4s. 6d. 


Sir Herbert Read récently suggested that one 
common quality which marks much of the best 
poetry of our age is a precision of visual imagery. 
He suggested also that what weakens much 
modern poetry is eclecticism. These two generali- 
sations are useful to a reviewer confronted with 
half a dozen new volumes, of which not one is a 
masterpiece and not one, either, can be con- 
temptuously dismissed at sight. The lines that 
one is tempted to quote, from a typical con- 
temporary volume of verse, are accurate bits of 
observed detail—sensitive seceings of common 
things, in a way that makes them momentarily 
new. The failure that one feels—in oneself, per- 
haps, as much as in the poets—is of massive res- 
ponse. The typical good modern minor poet is 
humane, liberal, respectfully agnostic, patient of 
weakness, as one hopes one is oneself; he skirts 
around, as no doubt also one does oneself, the 
grand questions; his verses are full of happy or 
stimulating partial insights, but they do not renew 
one’s whole grasp of the world. Our immediate 
contemporaries no longer desperately protest—as, 
say, The Waste Land did—against a “ broken 
world,” a loss of unity. The effort is more humble, 
alloments alongside the rubble, patches of tidi- 
ness amid the chaos. The last ten or fifteen years 
have been a period, in poetry, fostering the subtle 
small talent; something really ambitious, The 
Anathemata or The Nightfishing, takes us aback. 
Anything, for us, but “the grand style”! 


Hand & 
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_ Mr. Laurie Lee is a delightful poet who pre- 
cisely knows his own limitations. He is a poet of 
fancy, whose great gift is for the rococo trans- 
formation of any everyday scene, for making 


reality dreamlike. A line like— 

The green light floods the city square— 
becomes for him, not a mere isolated trouvaille, 
but the point of departure for a metamorphosis 


of Trafalgar Square at dusk, say, into a drowned 
submarine landscape : 


Submerged, the prawn-blue pigeons feed 
In sandy the Ma 


Among the fountains’ silver weed. . . . 


In a fine poem to Matthew Smith, similarly, the 
“hot” quality of Smith’s colour becomes the 
centre of an extended metaphor. The colour is 
like molten metal, pouring out of a furnace, the 
painter’s eye has melted down the world: 

raked by your eye the paint has never cooled. 
There is no explicit “view of life” in Mr. Lee’s 
poetry other than the unargued hopefulness that 
springs, dumbly, from the habit of sensuous 
happiness : 

While down the summer’s seamless haze 

Such feasts of milk and honey run 

That lying with my orchid love, 

Whose kiss no frost of age can sever, 

I cannot doubt the cold is dead, 

The gold earth turned to good—forever. 
This “prettiness,” though an unfashionable 
quality, seems to me a valuable one. Labour and 
skill have gone into these fantastic delicacies. 
There are poems here, of innocent vivid whimsi- 
cality, that one will go back to as one goes back, 
say, to Charles Cotton. 

Mr. Norman MacCaig, a Scottish popet in his 
forties, began, like Mr. Lee, as a neo-imagist, but 
Riding Lights shows him developing from being 
a poet who merely “sees” into one who also 
“says.” There are passages of pure “seeing ””— 
a lizard in a loch: 

i» tiny monster, oe alanees — 

finger , swam urr: oe t rown; 

Each cette Theme under its heavy lid. 

There are bits of pure “saying”: 

What’s watching me? What tries to follow 

Where I have gone, with love and pity? 

There are more impressive passages where the two 
poles fuse, where the visual image implies the 
moral comment : 

The hulk stranded in 7 bay, 

Hung like a hall with seaweed, struck 

Its long snout through my holiday. 

It lay foundered on its own bad luck. 
There come through in Mr. MacCaig’s poems the 
better qualities of the Scottish character, serious- 
ness and patience. He is unafraid of the honesty 
that looks obvious or the necessary complexity 
that looks clumsy. Set against Mr. Lee’s graceful 
glancing rapidities Mr. MacCaig’s poems often 
seem stiff; but they grow on one, and seem to 
express, also, a personality that is growing. 

Miss Sheila Wingfield’s A Kite’s Dinner was, 
like Mr. Lee’s volume, a choice of the Poetry Book 
Society. The long, ambitious Beat Drum, Beat 
Heart does not seem to me to justify its length; 
the feeling is true, but the handling of the matter 
not sufficiently supple and various; but there are 
four or five shorter poems—among them Poisoned 
in Search of the Medicine of Immortality, 
Epiphany in a Country Church, and Lines for 
the Margin of an Old Gospel—that deserve 
a permanent place in anthologies. They reflect 
a quality of mind that one might call Hardyesque 
—a wistful and stoical attitude towards tradi- 
tional beliefs that is, somehow, more moving 
(and more within the skin of what it is 
talking about) than the slightly strained witness- 
bearing, against the current of the age, of many 
professedly Christian poets. Mr. Clifford Dyment 
shares with Miss Wingfield an acute sense of 
place and perhaps a philosophy— 
he feels, he explains in his preface, “that the 
‘priest and murderer’ is life itself, the law of nature 
being that life must slay life for life’s sake.” The 
most complex and beautiful poem in this volume, 


~~ 


The Carpenter, finds a very rich metaphor for this 
idea—the beauty of the cut wood, of the 
carpenter’s craft, the excitement of his workshop 
for a child’s eyes, is set exactly against the beauty 
of the living tree: the carpenter’s hands were 

Expert as they decoded 

Archives unlocked by the axe— 

The pretty medullary rays 

Once jammed with a traffic of food 

To a watched and desired tree 

That he marked and felled in the winter, 

The tracks of tractors smashing 

The ground where violets grew. . . . 


I must be very brief about the last two volumes, 
merely ——— A Shot in the Park w all 
lovers of civilised light verse. I particularly 
enjoyed two poems which risk sentimentality, and 
achieve touchingness, The Bungalows, and 


Bamboo. The rhymes in The Naiad of Ostend | 


are deliciously impudent. Miss Brooke-Rose’s 


Gold is in a certain sense wrong-headed—.it is an | 


adaptation of the stanza and metrical devices of 
The Pearl, of the convention of the dream 
allegory, and of the terms of medieval 
alchemy to a modern and actual theme, Russian 
concentration camps—but it shows a scholarship 
and passion that ought to produce poetry of real 
interest when Miss Brooke-Rose decides to 
express herself more directly, and in a less 
archaic miode. Judgment, in the Augustan sense, 
is wanting here, but certainly not invention. 
G. S. Fraser 


A Highbrow’s Success 
Story 


John Free: from Bristol to Rome in the 
Fifteenth Century. By R. J. MITCHELL. 
Longmans. 25s. 

Humanism remains mysterious because it is 
hard to see the men for the manuscripts. How- 
ever much we try to share the enthusiasms of 
bygone scholars, it is difficult to recapture, 
through their Ciceronian hyperboles, the indi- 


vidual emotion which greeted the re-birth of | 
classical learning. Miss Mitchell, however, who | 
has had the good idea of introducing the modern | 
reader to humanism by way of the biography of | 


a single scholar, hardly recognises this difficulty, 
since she takes humanist values for granted. She 
disapproves, for example, of Borso d’Este, to 
whom “a well-bred falcon meant more than a 
newly discovered codex of classical times,” with- 
out seeming to realise that it is not the sensual but 


the intellectual pleasures of Renaissance princes | 


which are now so hard to appreciate. 


But if once we accept the curious historical fact | 


that a mastery of the new-found grammar and 
philology was a key to the worlds of fashion, 
wealth and power, then it is easy to understand 
the scholars’ zeal for learning. 


that the careers of men like John Free were wholly 
devoted to the pursuit of truth. Free’s progress, 
by way of the universities, from Bristol to Rome 
and the Pope’s presentation to the see of Bath and 
Wells, is an inspiring intellectual’s success story. 
But what sort of a mind? And what sort of a 
man? 

Miss Mitchell is confident that she knows. 
She tells us that “the narrow discipline of the 
medieval course of study must have been irksome 
to his bold and inquiring mind,” and that “to a 
sensitive scholar like John Free, Duke Humphrey 
must have seemed like the Angel Gabriel.” Her 
evidence is scanty, since Free himself wrote little, 
and there are few anecdotes about him. Her 


mastery of university registers and inventories, | 


however, enables her to make such statements as 
“apart from those who studied but did not 
proceed to a degree, there must have been very 
many who failed to stay the course”; and she 
justifies the minute nature of much of her inci- 
dental information by arguing that “it may seem 


unimportant to know how a medieval student's bed | | 


was made, but it is from such details that it is 


It is perhaps less | 
easy to accept without question the assumption | 
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possible to reconstruct part of his daily life and 
to see him as a human being.” This is fair 
enough, so far as it goes; but when Miss Mitchell 
comes to more questionable generalisations, 
such as that, under the insecure system of patron- 
age before printing, an author’s “ creative impulse 
must have been strong indeed to induce him to 
persevere,” it is a pity that she has nothing to 
demonstrate that the statement can accurately be 
applied to John Free. In contrast to usual bio~ 
graphical procedure, Free’s life is not used to 
illuminate his times, but accumulated evidence of 
his times is used to show what Free’s life “ must 
have been” like. The resources of scholarship 
have been ransacked: but it is still left to the 
imagination to re-create the humanist’s character. 


CHRISTOPHER BENNETT 


New Novels 


The Desperate Art. 
Longmans, 12s. 6d. 


Young Térless. By Rosert Musit. Translated 
by Errane Witkins and Ernst KaAIser. 
Sechker GY Warburg. 12s, 6d. 


Thirty Years. By Joun P. Marquann. Hale. 
12s. 6d, 


Mr. Rosenberg is to be congratulated. He has 
not only attempted an incredibly difficult task— 
namely, to write a genuinely Gothic novel—-but 
he has almost succeeded in pulling it off, seem- 
ingly at the first essay. His book is the most 
striking and bizarre piece of fiction that I have 
read for many months. 

What are the constituents of a latter-day Gothic 
novel? Here we have Sir Edward Brooke, a 
proud and debt-ridden baronet of middle age, and 
his young world-weary son, Ion; Lady Margery, 
a romantic jolie laide of thirty-six, violently in 
love with Ion, and her indulgent father, the Duke 
of Donne; Clarissa, the girl Ion has treated faith- 
lessly, and her devoted quasi-incestuous brother, 
Morley. The time is the Regency, the place 
Brooke Hall in Kent and, afterwards in London. 
The tragedy—a kind of Beddoesesque Dance of 
Death—plays itself out in the form of contrasting 
monologues, voiced by three of the characters: 
Morley, Margery and Sir Edward, Here, to 
sound the book’s clangorous opening chord, is the 
baronet: 


I took off my hight-shirt and, evenly folding it, 
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put it across the pillow, pleased with my orderli- 
ness, and moved to the pier-glass to look at myself, 
I proper to look at unclothed, in cold, pale glass 

ed with silver chastely. A miser was I of my- 
self: fearful wrong, so to hide, delight no good 
heart with me knowing; my clothes. At 3 I be me; 
all hide me; this life’s pur 

And hid, my heart, in = et a 
pons Deal. xtravagant fool, Reed, O the 
it not 

I dressed ioe a richly, to comfort myself. 

Rain and death hang over Mr. Rosenberg’s 

“contending ghosts.” The atmosphere is that of 
Beddoes’ dramas; Mr. Rosenberg’s characters 
glow with something of the same phosphorescence 
as Torrismond and Sibylla. Elsewhere he puts 
them through the hoops of that ironic, elliptical 
style of dialogue which Meredith promulgated and 
Miss Compton-Burnett has improved upon. 

If this novel fails quite to come up to the 
claims made for it, I think it is because Mr. 
Rosenberg, while rigidly concerned to polish and 
pumice his style, has given insufficient thought 
to the construction of his book. His theme seems 
to me to be capable—to have demanded, rather— 
a much ampler treatment. In its own right, how- 
ever, The Desperate Art is an interesting achieve- 
ment, and one which gives promise of more con- 
siderable things to come. 

I must admit to having found Robert Musil’s 
early novel, Young Tdrless, something of a dis- 
appointment, although, as the forerunner of The 
Man Without Qualities, it cannot fail to interest 
the Musil enthusiast’ First published in 1906, it 
is a semi-autobiographical account of the writer’s 
adolescence at a military academy tucked away in 
a lonely eastern corner of the Austrian Empire. “ At 
sixteen,” Musil wrote, “I left the Oberrealschule 
in a state of exhaustion, misused. in body and 
mind.” Certainly, his hero’s experiences bear no 
relation to any side of school life lived in the shade 
of Clifton Suspension Bridge or Wellington 
Chapel. As dusk falls over Galicia, Térless and 
his companions pick their way over the ploughed 
fields, through the “ leaden-grey acres of turnips,” 
to a deserted café where they sip liqueurs, eat 
pastries and roll small, tight, black cigarettes, fol- 
lowing up this junketing with a visit to the local 
tart—a fearsome peasant woman named Bozena. 
Bullying, beatings-up, and a great deal of dor- 
mitory sex completes the measure. Toérless—a 
faint adolescent prefiguration of Ulrich in the 
later book—returns to his parents, having enjoyed 
a foretaste of the Musilian dual vision. As he 
portentously puts it to his teachers : 
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No, I wasn’t wrong when I talked about 
pee having a second, secret life that nobody 
takes any notice of! I—I don’t mean it literally— 
it’s not that things are more alive, it’s not that 
Basini seemed to have two faces-—it was more as 
if I had a sort of second sight and saw all this not 
with the eyes of reason, Just as I can feel an idea 
coming to life-in my mind, in the same way I feel 
something alive in me when I look at things and 
stop thinking. There’s something dark in me, 
deep under all my thoughts, something I can’t 
measure out with thoughts, a sort of life that can’t 
be expressed in words and which is my life, all the 
same. ... 


At the outset there is something curiously un- 
real about this book. It is as though we were em- 
barking on some 1910 sepia fantasy of school life 
—a Bohemian Zéro de Conduite, as it might be. 
Torless and his friends—Reitling, Beineberg, the 
pathetic Basini—grimace, threaten, mouth at each 
other, yet nothing they say seems to come through. 
We hear only the whirring of the subjective pro- 
cess. But by the end of the novel Musil has 
made his impression. We realise that this is pri- 
marily a book about the spiritual groping of 
adolescence and even more a book about cruelty. 
Reitling and Beineberg—and, to a humbling 
extent, Térless himself—are adumbrations of that 
total horror that Musil was to distil long after- 
wards as Moosbrugger, the homicidal maniac in 
The Man Without Qualities. Almost everything 
in that great book is implicit here—except. the 
fun and the irony. That came much later. 

Finally, Mr. J. P. Marquand. This selection of 
his short stories, written over a period of thirty 
years, is exactly what its producer, Mr. Clifton 
Fadiman, claims it is—top-flight entertainment. 
In general, I prefer Mr. Marquand’s novels to his 
stories: while disinclined to wade through a 
whole wodgy dossier on George Apley or H. M. 
Pulham, Esq., I. much enjoy thumbnail sketches 
of their cousins. Mr. Marquand certainly knows 
every section of his territory. U.S. Army life (in 
World War I, or in Honolulu), a Kamikaze-crazed 
naval lieutenant at a stuffy Hawaian luncheon 
party; the horrors of keeping up with the Joneses 
at a jingle-belis Christmas—all this he describes 
perfectly. His timing is impeccable, his ear well 
to the ground. My own favourite in the present 
collection is a‘little number from the Minutes of 
the Mulligatawny Club entitled Sun, Sea and 
Sand. The setting is a plutocrats’ cottage com- 
munity somewhere in the Bahamas, the hero a 
middle-aged Lothario named Epsom Felch. 
Epsom is a drone and a bottom-pincher, the kind 
of drone who takes over where Wodehouse’s 
Woosters leave off. Mr. Marquand has set him 
and his fellow jokers on the beach for us, and he 
has placed them superbly. 


JOHN RAYMOND 


The Naive Genius 


Pudd’nhead Wilson. By Magx Twain. Chatto. 
12s. 6d. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson has not been among the 
most admired of Mark Twain’s books. It has now 
been rescued from critical neglect by Dr. Leavis, 
who contributes an enthusiastic introduction to 
this new edition. On the excellences of the book 
he is excellent; he sees where the life in it lies and 
describes it acutely. Yet the Mark Twain prob- 
lem remains; it is seen at its characteristic in 
Pudd’nhead Wilson, and Dr. Leavis all but ignores 
it. In the course of his introduction he writes: 
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If Mark Twain lacked art in Arnold Bennett's 
sense (as Arnold Bennett pointed out), that only 
shows how little art in Arnold Bennett's sense 
matters, in comparison with art that is the answer 
of creative genius to a profoundly felt and complex 
experience. 


Now this may be true of Huckleberry Finn: it 
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manners, the scenes of life on the Mississippi, and 
the irony at the heart of the book. Here TWain 
uses one of his favourite, one might say one of 
his obsessional, devices with brilliant and pro- 
found effect. ‘The slave girl Roxy is a Negro 
only because she is a slave; she is in fact as white 
as makes no matter. In order to save her child, 
a slave and therefore a Negro, though he is as 
white as she, from the dreadful prospect of being 
sold down the River, she substitutes for him her 
master’s’ son, who is in her charge. As Tom 
Driscoll, the heir of honoured Judge Driscoll, the 
unsuspected usurper grows up to become a petty 
tyrant, a crook, a coward and ultimately a 
murderer. At the trial, his guilt and his identity 
are revealed through Pudd’nhead Wilson’s life- 
long study of finger-prints. His fate? 
Everybody granted that if “Tom” were white 
and free it would be unquestionably right to 
punish him—it would be no loss to anybody; but 
to shut up a valuable slave for life—that was quite 
matter. 
As soon as the Governor understood the case, he 
pardoned Tom at once, and the creditors sold him 
down the river. 


The final irony, then, is that Roxy’s child suffers 
the fate she had dreaded for him precisely as a 
result of the steps she has taken to prevent it. As 
for the real heir, he 

suddenly found himself rich and free, but in a 

most em ssing situation. He could neither 

read nor write, and his speech was the basest 
dialect of the negro quarter. His gait, his attitudes, 
his gestures, his bearing, his laugh—all were vulgar 

and uncouth; his manners were the manners of a 

slave. .. . The poor fellow could not endure the 

terrors of the white man’s parlour, and felt at 
home and at peace nowhere but in the kitchen. 


If this were all, if this were indeed Pudd’nhead 
Wilson, how marvellous it would be. But it is 
not all. For the story as I have outlined it exists 
in a context of what I can only call cumbrous and 
incredible machinery.” Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
except for the one superb moment when he earns 
his nickname, is a cypher, there merely as a 
clumsy deus ex machina. And against Roxy’s 
two charges Twain sets a pair of Italian twins 
whose purpose is never realised. The book 
survives like one of those trees one sometimes 
comes across, half of which is vigorous and lusty 
with leaf, the other half sinisterly dead. 

An adequate conception of art, yes, even art in 
Arnold Bennett’s sense, might have saved Twain. 
He did not have one. He was that rare being, a 
thoroughly naive genius, and that even rarer being, 
the naive genius who did not trust his genius. He 
was led astray, time and again, by his own inhibi- 
tions and lack of confidence in himself and by 
false friends. One is glad to have this new edition 
of Pudd’nhead Wilson and one can rejoice in its 
living half. The rest merely serves to underline 
the diagnosis of his subject Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
made thirty-five years ago in The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Shorter Reviews 


Russian Wife Goes West. By Tanya MATTHEWS. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


Mrs, Matthews’s first book, Russian Child and 
Russian Wife, was welcomed as a candid and viva- 
cious account of life in the Soviet Union. This 
second instalment begins well enough, in a vein at 
once reminiscent of Ninotchka and of the crisp, 
domesticated autobiographies of the Egg and I 
school. The Russian girl gradually becoming acclima- 
tised to the West, first through an engagingly 
decadent baron in Cairo (“in Russia hand-kissing is 
considered unhygienic ”) and later with a mixed bag 
of British types in Folkestone (“I took off my shoes, 
put on a tall, grey Persian lamb hat and placed a 
big paper-cutter between my teeth . . . the guests 
rose and started hurriedly saying good-bye”) is 
delightful. Later, peevishness creeps in. America 
turns out to be no fairy-tale land where rivers of 
honey run through pastry landscapes, as the Russian 


had imagined; even the West has its secret | 
There are difficulties over the visas, and | 


child 

police. 
unkind hints about blonde spies from the Kremlin. 
The fun of having servants soon wears off. English 
food is horrible, London unfriendly and the women 


dowdy. Nobody wants to know the truth about 
Russia: we see Mrs. Matthews “moaning and 
screaming with fury” as she reads the Webbs, and 
being rude to Willie Gallacher on the terrace of the 
House. Her disillusionment is all the more pathetic 
because she is so obviously a spontancous, friendly 
person who is eager to be liked—dqualities which, 
together with the form in which the autobiography | 
is cast, may cause the reader to reflect on the curious | 
similarities between the national characteristics of | 
Russians and Americans. As frivolous personal 
reportage, the book is strikingly successful, but Mrs. 
Matthews has neither the breadth of vision nor the 
generosity to deal with the wider political issues. 


Company Meeting 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND TRADING 


Ou anp ATOMIC ENERGY 


The annual meeting of The “Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company, Lid., was held on 
June 1 in London. 

Sir Frederick Godber, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said: In my statement I said that the 
figures of results of the Royal Dutch/ Shel! Group for 
the first quarter of 1955 would be available within a 
few weeks. I am able to tell you that they are now 
ready, and are being given to the Press today. They 
disclose a net Group profit of £34.1 million, after the 
deduction of estimated taxation for the period based 
on our normal method of accounting. This compares 


| with £33.4 million for the same period in 1954 


Science Makes Sense. By Rircum 
Allen & Unwin. 123. 6d. 


Mr. Calder is a devotee of the opening-with-strik- 
ing-irrelevancy. Readers should not be deterred by | 
his first eight or nine pages, which deal rather inco- 
herently with the Lunar Society (c.1770). The book 
as a whole is essentially a series of short essays or 
articles, roughly grouped and linked together. The 
subjects are drawn from both the physical and the 
biological sciences, and the material from a great 
variety of secondary sources, most of them un 
acknowledged. The main theme is the human uses 
of scientific knowledge, the main intention is an 
ethical one—the spread of information so that science | 
shall be used as much as possible, as widely as pos- 
sible, and to the best advantage. The electron, 
atomic energy, the drugs which kill disease germs, 
and supersonic flight are dealt with historically and | 


CALDER. | 


biographically, with plenty of entertaining anecdote | 
and with hardly a technical term. The food problem 
is discussed without any of the conventional | 
pessimism (or a mention of Soviet achievements). | 
Parts 5 and 6, on science in industry and science and 
the family, cover a diversity of technical and medical 
developments, from operational research and elec- 
tronics to vitamin B,, and cortisone. 

On certain generalities, such as those dealing with 
scientific method, the book is weak, but on some im- 
portant ones the attitude taken is excellent. While 
the conflict between science and religion (which is | 
a real conflict) is glossed over, the cleavage between 
the arts and the sciences (a modern development) is | 
effectively attacked, Science is recognised as an in- | 
tegral part of the culture of our society, and one 
which need not, and indeed must not, be a mystery 
to non-scientists, 


| to the problems .created by 


| 
The Twentieth Century: Special Oxford Num- | 
ber. Jume, 1955. 2s. 


Although it opens with a lively apologia by Austin 
Farrer for the Queen of Sciences—which yet does 
not spare the Oxford school of theology—this is in | 
no sense conceived as a riposte to the Twentieth Cen- | 
tury’s Cambridge number with its defence of liberal 
humanism. If any general character emerges, it is 
an urbane acceptance of diversity: a quality certainly 
present in the four-part discussion on “Philosophy | 
and Belief” between Isaiah Berlin, Stuart Hamp- 
shire, Iris Murdoch and Anthony Quinton; and in 
the duciogue on Oxford Writing by David Cecil and 
Rachel Trickett. The latter topic is touched on | 
altogether more sharply by A, Alvarez in his anatomy | 
of “The Poet in the University”: American univer- 
sity courses in Creative Writing are no kinder a | 
nurse to the Muses, he holds, than the academic | 
English course whose B.A. syllabus stops at 1830 
And W. W. Robson (who has ably edited the num- 
ber) effectively lays into C. S. Lewis for his recent 
stand against the critical spirit, “ Lilies that Fester.” | 
Maurice Chariton’s statement on the Scientist at 
Oxford and Asa Briggs on P.P.E. throw light on 
special disciplines. And there is sharp social obser- 
vation in Rod McManigal’s study of the American's 
Oxford, where he shows the Rhodes Scholar, quick 


to take on the protective colouring of Oxford, con- | 


fronted in the Corn by his reproaching “ brothers 
from the air-base, the indigestible Yanks, out in the 
street on the prowl. Red Indians.” 


It is still early to see in these results a pattern 
for this year’s trading as a whole but I think I can 
say that the Group's business has come up to expecta 


| tions so far, and the results are not unsatisfactory 


You will appreciate that no part of this income has 
yet been distributed to parent companies-—your 
company and Royal Dutch Petroleum Company. 

I would like to take this opportunity te say a few 
words about the important question of atomic power, 
which is the subject of so much discussion today, In 
our annual report we mention that at a conservative 
estimate world energy requirements over the next 
25 years will rise on the average by three per cent, 
per annum, aid con ently will be double the 
present figure by around 1980. Until such time as 
atomic power has become a significant factor, the 
oil industry will be called on to make an increasingly 
important contribution to these energy requirements, 
but evgm if we look ahead to the time when atomic 
power will be starting to play the great part for which 


| it is destined, its role, as far as we can see it today, 


will primarily be the production of low-cost ele« 

tricity. While atomic power nts may displace a 
certain amount of heavy fuel, low-cost electricity 
spells increased productivity, which in turn will 
create greater demands for petroleum products. All 
our studies on this subject have, in fact, led us to 
the conclusion that in the foreseeable future atomic 
power will be complementary to, rather than com 
petitive with, energy derived from oil. 


Errect or Hicu TAXATION 


Low-cost energy will be a vital factor in the raising 
of our future standard of living, and it is with this 
in mind that I have made comments in my statement, 
both of this and previous years, about the ill effects 
on the economy of the country of excessively high 
taxation on petrol and diesel fuel used for vehicles 
It is, therefore, encouraging to note that the leaders 
of the political parties have recently given recognition 
these taxes; and 


| sincerely hope that, now the election is over, remedial 
action im this sphere will be taken at the first 
| opportunity, 


Of the large revenue raised from taxes on vehicles 
and «their fuel only a small fraction is devoted to 
maintenance and improvement of roads. The result 
is that the roads are quite inadequate to bear the 
traffic of today im this country, where its density is 
the highest in the world. 

Road development has fallen badly behind the 
general industrial development of the country, This 
lag must be made good, and future development 
should keep pace with future industrial expansion 
Only by pursuing this objective will the nation avoid 
imposing upon itself a grave and unnecessary 
handicap to its economic welfare; for unless our roads 
can satisfy the demands made on them by industry 
and commerce, our economic arteries will be choked, 
the movernent of exports to our sea ports slowed 
down, and severe loss will be sustained—not only by 
motorists, "but by the whole community, for everyone 
profits frém.the lower costs of living which increased 
transport efficiency will bring 

I should like to say a word about the invitation 
from the Directors of your Company, which every 
shareholder will have received with his copy of the 
Annual Report, to view two Shell films ectatinn 
some of our principal activities on Jand and at sea 
You will have in mind that for a number of years | 
have been stressing the heavy capital investment that 
has to be made each year in the various phases of our 
business. It is, therefore, appropriate that share 
holders should have as clear a picture as possible as 
to where and to what purpose these large sums of 
money are employed. 

The tepost and accounts were adopted 








$22 


The Nine Songs: A Study of Shamanism in 
Ancient China. By Axtuur Watery. Allen 
& Unwin. 10s, 


Accounts of North Asiatic shamanism portray the 
typical imitiate in terms which oddly recall the school- 
boy Shelley: solitary, ardent, morbidly excitable and 
umid, yet capable of being thrown by the smallest 
sudden shock into blind frenzies—paroxysms which 
the Samoyedes cured by the homely measure of burn- 
ing a tuft of reindeer hair under the victim’s nose. 
Poets frequently appear as shamans of a kind (“ Sing, 
heavenly Muse . . .”) and shamans must of their 
nature have been poets, only their incantations were 
less favourably placed for recording. Hence the 
unique interest of this book, in which nine songs 
from the so-called Elegies of Ch’u are translated in 
the light of their origins in the wu cult, the “ pure” 
hhamanism of early China, 

Shamaniem now covers almost any practice in 
which “benevolent possession” is invited by ritual. 
In view of the diversity of techniques, Dr. Waley 
suggests that it is a mistake to label any one form 
‘true” shamanism, but the distinction is probably 
one of aims as well as means. The “ true” shaman 
sought not simply possession but visions, affording 
sight of the spirits and communication with them; he 
was a solo artist whose part, from the invocation 
even to the ecstatic transport into the zones of heaven 
and the mediumistic converse with the spirit, was 
enacted according to a dramatic and stylistic plan. 
It was a cruder magic which Marco Polo saw and 
described as “ devil-conjuring,” and which, in the 
Taiping Rebellion, led the rebel “king of the West ” 
to proclaim himself possessed by Jesus Christ. Ch’'u 
state, the birthplace of these songs, was a southern 
land with a richer fund of imagery and mythology 
than the arid, frugal north, and its poetry has so far 
been the least accessible in translation. One hopes 
there will be more. 








Week-end Competition 
No. 1,320 


Set by John Pomfret 


The usual prizes are offered for an excerpt from 
a new Byronic literary satire, Papist Plots and Red 
Reviewers, Limit, 16 lines, Entries by June 21. 


Result of No. 1,317 


Set by Lionel Hale 


The following epitaph on J. W. Dunne (author 
of An Experiment with Time) was composed by 
me-—late, as ever—some years after his death: 


“Disturb me not,” said Dunne the Dreamer. “I’m 

Making my great Experiment with Time.” 

Time, waiting bare | till his Race was Run, 

Here ends his great Experiment with Dunne. 

Competitors are invited for the usual prizes to 
sibmit similar épitaphes d’escalier (in quatrains 
of two heroic couplets) on a deceased character of 
this century, tinctured with the flavour of the 
irony of mortality. 


Report 

The terms of reference were wide. With all 
the Century’s obituary list to choose from, it was 
likely that the victims of épitaphes d’escalier 
~—particularly when the irony of mortality was 
in the. specification—should be the dogmatic, 
the assertive, the know-alls. Thus it was Shaw 
who drew the largest share of the fire: after him, 
Wells, Freud, and T. EB, Lawrence—the last 
being easily explained by the interest recently 
created by Aldington and The Mint. 

There were others—Henry James, for instance: 
I was sad to have to fail Edward Blishen on him, 
but the neatness of the idea was wrecked on the 
long, untidy coastline of one word in his last line. 

“1 do not care,” said Henry James, and sighed, 

assertions quite unqualified.” 

Alas, not even he could place a bracket 
Between blunt “ Hic” and unambiguous “ jacet.” 


Hitler, somehow, is too capacious a monster 
for the delicacies of a quatrain, or 1 should have 
more enjoyed Pibwob’s image of gardener Death 
transplanting this well-known anti-Semite ‘to 
blossom In his abhorred allotment, Abraham’s 
bosom.”” Clowns were a mistake, for no one 
wishes to be ironical about the death of a clown, 
as Vera Telfer clearly felt about Tommy Handley: 


And after all these years we feel the lack 
Because that day he go, he no come back. 


Gandhi similarly defeated the purpose of those 
who attempted to prove that Death can be the 
reverse of non-violent. William Willett was an 
obvious choice because (like J. W. Dunne) he 
monkeyed about with Time: but Time’s revenges 
found no succinct expression, however large the 
number of entries. Einstein seemed easy, but 
proved impossible. Baldwin and Neville Chamber- 
lain seemed to lead to heavy work with the cudgel, 
rather than to the precise and almost rueful 
rapier which I had in mind. 

I found this most happily in Albert Hunt, 
whose Freud seems to combine the right formality 
with the proper sense of indulgent malice. If it 
were not for the word “ transversal,’’ which 
interferes uncomfortably, Martin Jordan on 
Wells would have something of the same effect: 

Wells in hig lifetime tried to integrate 

Man into one grand universal State. 

Death, taking lines familiar, if transversal, 

Gives him a state not less than Universal. 


There were a large number of verses humbling 
Shaw before God, of which D, L. L. Clarke’s 
prize-winning entry rises to something pleasure- 
ably austre: yet perhaps misses the true flavour of 
mortality, which A. W. G., though with a lame 
second line, does contrive. So does Barbara 
Smoker, on Samuel Butler. There is a kind of 
impatient joviality about her Death, which for 
comic force triumphs over its informality, and 
which I find irresistible: For Fate knocking at 
the door, like the person from Porlock calling 
on Coleridge, there is H. J. R., on Elgar—he 
points out that these musical details of Elgar’s 
projected Third Symphony are wholly imaginary, 
but we may surely forgive him on Sam Johnson’s 
avowed and unexceptional principle that ‘In 
lapidary inscriptions a man is not on oath.” 

All in all, I must make a fairly arbitrary choice, 
juggling with the entries’ wit, their precision, and 
their dexterity at conveying the sentiment of 
“How are the mighty fallen!’ First prize, 
therefore, among a level short list, of two guineas 
to Albert Hunt, and a guinea apiece to D. L. L. 
Clarke, Barbara Smoker, H. J. R., and A. W. G. 


Freud said, “ I have discredited the odd 

Pre-conscious father-figure men called God.” 

God smiled, and scattered speechless in the void 

Post-conscious fragments men had once called Freud. 
ALBEert HUNT 


Shaw willed his cash to make the English leaven 
Orthography with sense, then left for heaven. 
Said Peter, ‘‘ Follow where the Black Girl trod, 
And learn to spell the mysteries of God.” 

D. L. L. Clarke 


My trains, the Duce claimed, are never late. 
Italians can be sure they'll keep a date. 
At length he found, one evening in Milan, 
An equal promptness in the ferryman. 
A. W. G. 


That Life was born of matter he denied: 

* It isn’t matter! It is mind! ” he cried. 

But Samuel Butler might have saved his breath: 

* It doesn’t matter! Never mind! ” said Death. 
BARBARA SMOKER 


Said Elgar “ my new symphony begins 
With a first theme for horns and violins. 
The second will be prefaced by a blast 
From the First Trumpet”: “ And” said Fate “ the 
last.” 
H., J. R. 
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The Chess Board 
No. 297 Richard III 


I am not referring to the hapless king dramatised 
by Shakespeare and soon to be immortalised by Sir 
Laurence Olivier. My thoughts are with Richard 
Teichmann, nicknamed after the monarch who met 
his doom at Bosworth; not as if he inclined to despotism 
or infanticide, for Richard was a most kindly and 
genial man, but he did make a habit of coming third 
in tournaments. He should have done better, for he 
was one of the most gifted players of his time; but he 
was a lazy man, ever ready to offer a draw rather than 
spend weary hours of woodshifting. He died thirty 
years ago, almost to the day, which may be as good 
4 pretext as any for remembering him. His greatest 
triumph was at Karlsbad, 1911, when he came first, 
ahead of Rubinstein and Schlechter. Here is the 
game—quite a famous brilliancy at the time—in 
which he trounced the wily Schlechter. 


(1) P-K4 P-K4 (13) Kt-K3 B-Kr2? 
(2) Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 (14) Kt-BS! KR-KI 
(3) B-Kes a 3 (15) B-Ke5 Kt-Q2 
(4) B-R4 Kt-B3 (16) © -Ke3! Kt-Bl 
(5) O-O B-K2 (17) BOs Kt-Ki3 
(6) R-K1i P-QKr4 (18) Bx KKtxB 
(7) B-Kt3 P-O3 (19) Bx P ch! KxB 
(8) P-B3 a) (20) Kt-Kt5 ch K-Ktl 
(9) P-Q3 Kt-QR4 (21) Q-RS Ke x Ke 
(10) B-B2 -B4 (22) Ox P ch -BI 
(11) QKt-Q2 -B2 (23) Q« Kt ch K-Ktl 
(12) Kt-Bi t-B3 (24) Q-Kr6! 

This excellent move, immobilising the Black 


KeP left no defence against White’s terrible threat of 
R-K3. Schiechter resigned. Here now—Miecses- 
Teichmann, St. Petersburg 1909—is a game rather 
typical of Teichmann’s steady and almost phlegmatic 
manner in warding off an attack and starting the 
counter-attack—see his 15th move—at the proper 
moment. 


(1) P-K4 P-K4 (14) Ke x Ke? R-Ql 
(2) Krt-KB3 —_ (15) Q-K2 -Q6! 
(3) B-B4 Kt-B3 (16) PxP R«P 
(4) P-Q4 PxP (17) P-Q4 K-BI 
(5) O-€ B-B4 (18) QR-BI R-K3 
(6) P-K5 P-Q4 (19) R-B3 P-QR4 
(7) Px Kt Px (20) ¢: 2 P-R5 
(8) R-K1 ch B-K3 (21) Ke-BS KtxP 
(9) PxP R-KKul (22) Kt x B ch Re Kt 
(10) B-Kr5 B-K2! (23) Kex Kt Qx Kt 
(11) Be B Kx«B (24) Q-Bl Rx«xRch 
(12) QKt-Q2 0-4 (25) Ox R Q«R 
(13) P-QKG PxP (26) resigns 


A:R. Teichmann 1920 The 4-pointer for beginners 
ee is a position in which (playing 


that notorious old duffer, 
A. N. Other) Teichmann 
had just ventured Kt- 
Kt5. Black should have tried 


Kt-QR3, but he grabbed the 
Kt. How was he punished ina 
couple of moves? B—White 
to draw—and C—White to 
win—should be not too diffi- 
cult for 6 and 7 ladder points respectively. 








C: L. Kubbel 1928 











Usual prizes. Entries by June 20. 








REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 294. Set May 21 

A; (1) Ke x BP, R x Kt, (2) Q-B8 ch, K-R2, (3) R-B7, Q x 
(4) Kt-K7 ch, K-RI, (5) R x Q mate. a9 

B:_(1) Q-K8 ch, K-B2, (2) Q-QKt8 ch, K-B3, (3) Q-Ki7 
ch, a x Q ch, (4) P x Q, Kc-R3, (5) K-R7, K-Kt4,(6) P-B4 ch, 
K-R4, (7) P-K13, Ke-Kt5, (8) P= Kt, etc. 

C: (1) Kt-B2 ch, R x Kt, (2) Q x Q ch, B x Q, (3) P-K7, B-R5, 
(4) P-R7, R-BS ch, (5) K-Q3, B-Kt4 ch, (6) P-B4, B x P ch, 
(7) K-BG, ete. 

if (3)....R-K7, (4) P-R7, R-K5 ch, (5) K-Q3! ete. 

A good many correct or near-correct solutions, 
Prizes shared by E. Allan, M. G. Harman (junior), 
J. H. Phillips, A. Schneider, J. D. Taylor. 

ASSIAC 
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WHERE TO STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


MIEDERS Tyrol, Astro. Hotel Lerchen- 
The place for a happy holiday 

<0 lta’ tase fe tn ruck. Big 

garden. Swimming bath and tennis court 

nearby. Lovely flowers, excellent cook - 
. May, June , Oct., Austr. Sch. 50.- 
y, Aug. Sch. 7 per day. Service 10%,, 

tax Sch. 

SPEND Sait in France in homely hotels : 
Hotel Rocharvor, Perros-Guirec, pees, 

fine beach. Terms 900-1,400, Hotel Ar 

tex, St.-Gervais (H. Savoie), alt. 3, noone 

ing Mt. Blanc. ‘erms 1400-1800 


‘Sa See ee 
Switzer ers ys ina 
mountain Price per 

ry 12 Swiss francs. Femily arrangements 


PPEAGE and goed food in beautiful surround- 
ings. Fasy access Pise, Lucca, Lerici, 


Vi i High season 1,900 lire per day, 
otherstee 1,600. Villa Massoni, Massa Centro, 
Te cany. et 
SPAN, Coma “Brava. Small mod. Pension 
H. & ¢., ckg. (No 
Aug. vacs.) “Pella ¢ eae afranch, Gerona. 
RITTANY A s country. Hotel des 
Dunes, a me. Fam. 
hotel, excel. toed, safe sandy beach 


Spec. incl. rates to Ecetes to ely 10 & from Aug. 20. 
MOUNTAIN TAIN Guest House, families wel- 

Walking, climbing. Good food. 
cee Sygun 





PEMBRORESHIRE : nature-lovers _wel- 

historic house, woods, lakes, farm; 

modern ee sea near all sides. Lockley, 
Orietton Nature Reserve, Pembroke. 


CASTLE Rock Hotel (A.A.-R.AC), Port- 
Isaac, Cornwall. Unrivalled situation over- 
looking bay. Licensed club, sun loynge, tele- 
vision, garages. Noted for cuisine, pone & & 
service. Reduced incl. terms to mid- July 
74-8igns. Ulustrated brochure. 

« Hilton recommended. 

DEAL ‘Holidays or Week-ends in “unspoilt 
I rural Essex, varied recreations, golf nr. Ex- 
cellent table. Lic. Brochure: Lt. Bardield 
Hall, or, a inka Gt, Bardfield 241. 


BSWICK, 1 = = 
K% = pe Heads. te | views, 
tr oss food. ‘Horner. Tel 508. 


L' See et jade Bai’ 7 recommended 
4 aw nns, Hote arms, Guesthouses 
The Bide-a-While Book, 3s. 6d., ge 3d 
Victor Hiltoa a (NS), | Harbourside, orquay. 
Hitt lovers ovele offer hoepitalicy in converted 
and remotely 
pros in ~y *™ of Welsh Mountains near 


Modern comforts, ver 
ooed nas fires. | Pri snd and informe 
ey we ie. Weteph Bonner, Pen- 
ralit, ae elephone Lianrwst 166. 


OLIDAYS. Come wt glorious Devon. 

Early & sommes Belieers- No vacs. Aug. 
3 miles sands, Reduction for 
season. welcome. Also furn. bunga- 


\ let June 4-18, lin 2 24. Ted. #4, 
MM. on Sea-View, Woolacombe. 


RY The Hope Anchor. R.A.C., oo AA. 9 


oved. 
lovely centre for Summer holidays. Pave 2: 7216. 


“holidays. Large house nr. sea. 45s. 
Davo eer moe seal 
Special rates June/J _ Similinte, Led., 32 
Rupert Street, W.1. 


KENT, wooded — “we teat Farm. 


house. Sgns. Kemp, Little Gains 
Eimsted (Tel. Nia), Achiond. During strike, 
coach to Canterbury or Ashford. Met by car. 





EAUTIFUL with comfort 
B & good food. Te Whare Hotel, Horam, 
Sussex. (Bastbourne Line.) Horam Rd. 32. 
PEitome nh aod. pe ‘Comntey, aoee ntry, seaside, 

accom., h. ©. 
Gd. home tkg. Dr ea een 

OUNTRY 5 —9 Lovely os 
C8 > | aoa gS = - 6 two 7gns. 
eat, By r. Stroud, 











FORSHAI —Coorlerae at Honeywood 





roch.: Mrs. Doonera 
on Letterfrack, Co. Galway. ‘Ireland 


nan ; 
rr <. ly ge 23 sctes 3 socarved for 


— “i. & c., dectric aieuced = 
Criechard, Woodside, st & Ryde, LW. 
eas House over- 


ae welc. 
: “ Waveney,” Park Tel. 2804. 











colourful mountain Valicy of the Licde 
‘ul 

Coders comfort, Continental ine. 7 
Bwich Bach Guest House, Pont-y- 
wyddelan, Caerns. Dotwyddelan 220. 





W "owes, Corum wife ait Si-aigns Breaks 


WHERE TO STAY, etc.—continued 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W 


Cliff Tel. 1944. 33 ems. 200 yds. sea 
front Gdns., Putting Green, Garages, Super- 
lative food. 7gns. Summer 7}-9¢ns 


ROTTINGDEAN, ighton. Sea, cliffs, 

downs. Old Norton House. Sm. luxury 
hotel on famous old Green. Rms. of distine- 
tion; fine food; friendly atmos. Sgas. Broch. 
Tel. 3120 Prop D. Chapman, M.P 


EXHILL—-Country hse. or. sea, children 
The Thorne,” | 


welcome, terms mod. “ 
Ninfield Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. (Ninfield 212.) 
A’, ideal holiday or weekend in Surrey 
5: swimming, tennis, dancing. 
Treen Holiday Camp, Parley Green, nr 
Guildford. Tei. Shere 107 


ESWICK _ District te Skiddew | 


between Bassenthwaite Derwentwater 
Guest House has vacs. June, Sept. Mrs. 
en, Ravencrag, Braithwaite. 
RESTFUL holidays, Country Guest House, 
on lovely Herts-Essex border. Good food; 
home prod. Chantry Mead, or Heath, 
Nr. Bishop's Stortford. H.H. 
BLENHEIM Farm, scperaieles Sussex 
Comfortable accom. and good food. 
6)gns. wk. Easy train in "journey from Charing 
. Riding stables. Tel. 148. 


ECUPERATION at Higham House in | 


20 beautiful acres. -_ 3 rest, exer- 
cise. Entirely in. and 
milk. Treatment if desired. ‘Heaih ctures 
Write for terms and brochure, Higham House, 
| peeeed w Ro » Sussex. Tel 

bertsbridge 126. 

Om Plaw Hatch, § horne, Nr. Hast 

Grinstead, has three ings that are im- 
portant in an hotel, —. food, sa and 
congenial company. A 

RTHCURNO, Cornwall: ss holida . 

incl. road t = lentes. | Russell, 
18, Manor Mans., N.W. i Pri. 4068, 


HE new 1955-56 edition of “ The Good 
ood Guide” 


F iu is now ready. Contains 
nearly 800 pi throughout Britain which 
serve a good meal at a reasonable Nearly 


p= wl “Published by € by Ca 


EXICO in Soho: — “Ghapings * Es- 

presso Bar. Eat South American style 
in comfort or meet your friends for coffce 
Grills to 2 a.m.! Peter St. (off Wardour St.), 
Old Compton St. end. GER. 0203. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENTLEMEN, don't . Have your 

shirts repaired as new a. . 
New cuffs, 4s. 6d. New collar and band, 
7s. 6d. Work of highest standard, Post 
shirt(s) for free = or send for full) price 
list to og 32, 26 Southbourne 
Grove, > B’r h t_- 


JPPELLERY 

handmade ba a “a x. the 
Audrey China = mden Road, 
N.W.1. Write for free p catalogue. 
Mail orders only. 


Conway Hall. Available for Meet 
Concerts, Priv, Theatricals; capacity 
Dances 250. Excellent acoustics for reo 

Small Hall & Committee Rooms also avail- 
— whey Sec., Conway Hall, Red Lion 








DUREX gloves and all rubber surgical 
¢s sent under plain cover rite 

or for our free price | now. Fyre. 

Dept. NN, 34 en se London, W 


STORIES wanted 2. 

C20 of British a.m of 

Science, Ltd., Regent House ,- > Se, . 
wi We negotiate suitable w on a 15 
of sales basis (no nr fee), unsuitable 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting booklet giving details and 
fees of our Courses and C , and suc- 
cess letters from students. 


‘HE Continental Club for conversation and 

tuition in foreign es every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. S., W.1. 
Enquiries, ring Secretary, 6L. 2987. 


ILL the Se tsi > omnia a 
mealtirne monotony 7 ner ag th endian 
Mango Chutney? From 


ILY oa offered to droning se 
DS Rayner’s Indian Sines 
Available from all good Ra 


URGESS Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park 
Hampetcad. Co-education 3 to 18. Full 
or 


master, A Connienbaen Woon DA. A. 


N Switzerland! At Institut Bleu-l4éman, 
Villeneuve a. famous Chillen Castle, 
Montreux), Lake of Geneva, your daughter 
will learn French or other languages, attend 
secretarial course, etc., in s of 
unique beauty. course. Winter in 
the mountains! English refs. Prospectus. 


OPene Hill School, Romansicigh, S. Mol- 
= Ss for boys & girls interested in farm- 











education, with sgricul- 
~F oy a froen &, seniors 
12-14. Mes. P A. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERT ENT? fe. 
per wn By words), Box No. 
extra. 


essential. Press "Toes 
State latest on a 77 Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. . 471, 



































































Try the 
two-tankful 
test 


et, Al up with Shell wth LCA. Do not expect an img 
improvement, but second, fill up with Shell again. This wi 


to work on the depos already m your « 


The invitation 
a million 








REMEMBER THIS INVITATION: We put it into our 
advertisements seventeen monthsago, when we had 
just introduced our new additive I.C.A into Shell. 
A MILLION PEOPLE ACCEPTED IT. 
The result? A million people are convinced that 
Shell with I.C.A is the most completely satisfactory 


petrol they have ever used, 







If you're not one of the million, we give you the 
invitation again : try the two-tankful test. You will 
be doing it on Summer Shell, which is specially 
blended to meet the special demands of hot weather 
motoring. On your second tankful you will notice 


definitely smoother running and fuller power. 


S24 
WITH 


IIC/A 


The most powerful 
petrol you can buy 








Pee ® 
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ES 
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Week-end Crossword No. 156 1 


Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. fr the first correct 


solutions opened, Entries to Crossword 


Great Turnsile, London, W.C.1, by first post on June 27. 9. Someone from 









- 







ree a 


a tram (7). 
10. If penniless 


property (7). 








(8). 






turns (6), 


26. The captain 


rope (7). 


27. Duck among 








PERSONAL 


( ‘AMBRIDGE undergraduste, ex-public 
‘ school, now reading music, seeks employ 
tment home or abroad 4 or 5 weeks from July | 
Organist, Commiss, Royal Signals, Box 7327 


GRAMMAR School Girl 14 capable, cheer 
ful, intelligent, seeks summer holiday 
employment at home or abroad, Anything 
considered, Exchange references. Box 7332 


USTRIAN pn requires accommodation 

with English family as paying guest for 

14 days commencing July a "55, Please 

apply to Pollshon Sra o., btd., 
‘ardour Street, London, “.° I 


B” HELOR, 30's, driving Chamonix 17/7, 
sks. companion-driver (m), Lxps. shared. 
Box 7734 


W AN TED, Companion, with some nursing 
experience, for elderly lady, Modern 
house, South-east coast town, Box 7719, 


(BERMAN girl (20), children’s hospital 
7 nurse, now in England, wishes travel 8 
Airica October, offers services return part 
passage, Box 7478 


YOUNG Indian student wants accomm 
in an English family as paying guest for 
six months from June 30 enwards x 7674, 


* RISHNAMURTL, Would those interested 
care join newly cree Dieusses Group 
meeting London? Box 77 


wre shares my seisiea that nuclear fission 
must be thrown ex oblivion? K. I, 
Meyer, | Craven Hill, N.W.2 


[MAGINAT IVE cat-artist wanted to col- 
laborate on book, WES. 3552 


PAYING guest accomm. in English families 
wenated for Continental a ents Educ- 


tour, 10 Exhibition Rd., 8.W.7, KNI. 4132. 


CONTINENTAL eteate ans hemes as 
4 payira guests, au pair visi- 
tors, femily Friendships. EB ry Mus- 
well Hill Road, N.10 


Sr ‘ASIDE a s for children. Picnics. 
Excursions. Every care. Thanet House 
School, 18 Callis Court Rd, 
Thanet 62785 


I LEVON holiday at minimum cost for family 

parties. Accom, large house 10 mins, sea 
Teignmouth. Adults £2 p.w., children 25s, 
Similinter, 32-4 Rupert St., W.1. WHI, 6411, 


I URGESS Hill School summer camp ‘in 
Guernsey, August 2, foe three weeks, 
l6ens, incl, alr travel, Appl 
Oak Hill Park, N.W.3, 


Youne man holidyg. Summer sightseeing 
Cent./ Scotland sks, comp. (m,), Box 7652. 


SUMMER Holiday Camp for Children re- 
? quires 5.R.N. as working matron July 28. 
Seprember 16, preferably with own child over 
five. Matron’s sometet Rad girls’ group leader 
leo required, Box 7 


se {ASIDE Holiday sei. August, 2 boys, 12, 
Sole ¢ ape. inexpensive. Harris, § 
Tabs nt Rd., Wembley. 


S¥iss Tour (Vevey- c-gquene) ae 23 wo 
Aug. 6, alr travel; or iy 

Aug. 28 to Sept. il, A ee by air, EB.L 

Tours, 134, Westbourne Grove, W.i1, 


[NOIA by sy American Ford Fellow wants 
riders, Leaving Athens Sept. 15, arriv- 
ing Delhi before Nov 1 Hirsch TER, 8888 


SOLATED caravan Dorset village. Holly- 
bush, Selsmore Rd., renee ants 


ORWAY, — Zephyr SS, ks. 1-3 
peaple, holiday ae? july. Gir, 2177. 


Broadstairs. 


: Secretary, 11 
. 2019, 
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PERSONAL ~continued 


OLIDAYS in the Soviet Union! For the | 


first time since before the war—two 
trips, staying at Moscow and Leningrad. 15 
days, Aug. 22-Sept. 5, air travel both ways 
and with 13 days in the U.S.S.R., £1355 all 
in. 18 days, Sept. 1-19, with 12 days in the 
U.S.S.R., £120 all in. Magnificent pro- 
ramme, first-class hotel accommodation. 
Some places also left for holidays in Czecho- 
slovakia, Paris, Vienna, Hast Germany, etc. 
Send 2\d. stamp for free brochure to Pro- 
ressive Tours, pt. D, 100a Rochester Row, 
vndon, 8.W.1. 


you can still be included in our parties 
for professional people or individual 
arrangements in Austria, Lakeside holiday 
at Puschl, near Salzburg, departures June 18 
and August 13, Austrian Tyrol; departures 
July 2, 24, 30, August 13, 27, September 11. 
15 day holidays from £23 10s. Erna Low, 
47(NS) Old somneres Rd., London, 8.W.7. 
KEN. 0911 and 922 


Se Spiin for sunshine holidays. Special 
‘ pnnouncement | We have been able to 
book add: for June, July, 
Aug., Sept ond | Oct. for holidays in ‘hans 
Paguera, ‘Soller & Ibiza. 15-day holidays by 
from £36. 15-day holidays by air from 
£50 10s. Apply for details and brochure: See 
Spain Lid, (De N.S.N.), 78 New Oxford 
St, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 9351/2. 


hr we Prebtotesis ie Tour with 
. D. Lacaille, F.S.A., archaeologist, has 
ell «a few vacancies. July 16-31. £51 
(Students £44). Write now for full pro- 
amme, also of Hellenic Cruises and Art 
‘ours to Spain and Classical Italy to Aca- 
demic Tours, 106 Ken. High St, W.38. 


SPAIN, Majorca, Ibiza. 15 days from 
7 £34 10s. including travel, full pension, 
etc, Pree Guide and programme from New 
Vistas Travel Service, Uxbridge Road, 
Hampton, Middx, (Molesey 2105). 


*RANC FE. Basque country: 15 days July 22. 
‘ols., home /abroad incl. transp. Russell, 
18 be nel Mans., N.W.3. Pri. 


CHILDREN'S Holiday in Devon. Of inter- 
4 est hs rents — to be with children 
a Me ays. A large house and garden, 
specially equi for children, ¢ food, 
7. supervision, within few mins. sandy 
Bord details please write Similinter, 

we 32- 34 Rupert St., W.1. GER. 1067/8/9. 


“ee! tavia.” 14" days for Fad om travel. 
ugoslayv ww 

14 days for 26gns. B, wh. rk: 
days for 28gns. These as other Molideye 
from Youth Holidays, 8 Gayfere St., 5.W.1. 


AST vacancies Grand Austrian Tour by 
air and coach, July 30 to August 14. 
E.L.B. Tours, 154 Westbourne Grove, W.11. 


"TEACHER wd. buy lift Dieppe-Tours mid- 
July, also return 31st. yamey, 7 Beech- 
cote Ave., Portadown, N. Irela 
RESTFUL wkends., cntry. ure yy ckg. 
Nr. Guildford /Cranleigh. 
UNDERSTANDING the Pelecer: at 
Braziers, ~ ameny Oxon, July 8-10, as 
part of International Holiday Course. f 
ISION Corrected. weds improved with- 
out glasses. Quite Bates Practitioner. 
Michael ry Gloucester Rd., $.W.7. 
WEStern 5209, 





RAVELLERS sb abroad! Learn to speak. the 

country which you are 

hay iy on solider or business. Short 

| avem Pha Conversation Courses at the Mentor, 
lt Charing X Rd., W.C.2. TRA. 2044, 


11. Modern erection redesigned 


12. Summer rock (6). 
14. Man’s name for a mother 4. Judgments with a sentence 


(4). 
15. Used, but if observed for a ecg 
time it may be new (10). 
17. Mountaineering 


staff per- able’ 
manently employed after (4). 
plane smash (10). 

19. Shut up shop (4). 
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DOWN 


market-places (7). 


3. Actor who behaves like a 


star (6). 


in the middle (10). 


6. These peers are something 
boring in the House (8). 

23. Paltry money spinner re- 7. The heroine has this little 

song when beheaded (7). 

24. These women go fifty-fifty 8. Caned? No, sweet (7). 
among the soldiers (8). 13. “I’ve a head like a —— 

should ob- 

viously be given plenty of 16. Press in a relative to release 


(Kipling) (10). 
(8). 
sitter in (7). 


PERSONAL —continued 


FILM Production. Unique courses in the 
technique of live and cartoon FPilm-mak 
ing. Heatheriey Film Unit, 33 Warwick 
Square, London, 8.W.1. ViCtoria 6077 


[NSTITUTE of Contemporary Arts future 
programmes and special membership terms 
for married couples obtainable from Sec., 
LC.A., 17 Dover St, W.1. GRO. 6186 


your Writing Success begins with 
“ Know-How. Send for Free N.3 
“ Know-How Guide to Writing Success.” No 
Sales—-No Fees tuition , School of 
Successful Writing, a. 124 New Bond 
Street, London, 


OTHERS take a complete rest this 
summer. Young foreign girls, willing to 
help with children, littl housework in re 
turn for pocket money, available short/long 
riods. Same arrangements for English girls 
or the Continent from 6-12 months only 
Book now. Eductour, 10 Exhibition Rd. 
London, 8.W.7. 
EARN to speak French as in France 
4 Box 6994, 
UMANISM is now an_ International 
Movement. Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. Wes. 2341 


SYCHOLOGIST. Phyllis Perlow, 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400 


FOR Men Only! New ideas in Beach, 
Swim and Leisure Wear an or send fo 


new 1955 illustrated catal Vince Ma 
Shop (N.5.), ‘Newburgh *'st., Foubert 
Place, Regent St. 1 ER. 3730. Ope: 


until 7 p.m. Thurs., and 3 p.m, Sats 


Pa. Humphreys, Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, South Kensington, $.W.7. 
Kensington 8042. 


ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7(T) Ends- 
leigh Court, W.C.1, Booklet sent. De- 
ferred terms. 


YPEWRITERS. Modern _ portable 
machines avail. for hire, £1 mthly. Tel. 
Robert Ropkins, WELbeck ‘6655 for details. 


HE Centra! Board for Conscientious Ob- 

W.C.1, offers its 

advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


ME. Robert St. John sees private and clinic 
patients for the Bates System of Visual 
Re-education in London and Liverpool. 72 
Gloucester Place, W.1. WEL. 4042 


HARACTEROLOGICAL Analysis of 
4 Handwriting. Particulars, Box 423 


ENLEY in the 90's. Champagne 
Chaperons. Punts and Paracols -“ 
Lambert & Butler's eo Cut cigarettes 
Made for Halcyon Dav", but still as good 
today. 20 for 3s. Ild 


OBERT Miles Sina 
Belsize Park » NW 


“A LLWOODS Carnation Cut Flowers The 
ideal t for all occasions Specially 
selected urs or mixed shades direct from 
the largest growers in the world. From ign. 
to Sgns. a box. quality, the best! 
Write for Catalogue, Allwood Bros., Lt 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. ‘Phone: Wivels- 
field Green 232/233. 


A DPHONES. if you want to buy or sell 
anything privately. Any and every article 
for you and your home. 7 rty, accommo- 
dation. Personal services, ¢ Ter- 
race, Bayswater Rd., W.2 * pAYoner 7224, 
Adphones. 








the college 1. Country of rugger madness 
would be in possession of (7). 
2. Island with doctors in the 


. the —— is gone, And 
there is nothing left remark- 
’ (Antony & Cleopatra) 


those the 17. The entertainer must have a 
swimmers envy (7). 





S| 


ACROSS 28. Where to climb for what is 18. Range of the writer and the 
. Vetoes the controller of the left by the woman who muses (7). 
game employs (7). got here first (7). 20. Scented address to a grim 
0. 156, N.S. & N., 5. The ruins of Salerno (7); 29. A fellow about to put res- editor (7). 
another trictions on freedom (7). 21. The door is almost covered 
world would be muddled in by a placard (7). 


22. Manual transliterated for a 
girl student (6). 
25. Pattern of worry (4). 
SET-SQUARE 


Solution to No. 154 
MIOIRIR| 11S TOIN| 


a4 8 0 
#3 Alo me 
| 
ay Sin 
“aoe a 
Tonia an 
T iT 7 





” 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 154 


A. I. Bowie (Paisley), M. D. 
Buckalter (Co, Dublin), M. F. 
Lipworth (Colombo). 


PERSONAL —continued 


Wibeat for Profit in Spare Time. The 
Ideal Hobby. Send 2}d. stamp for 

“ Subjects that Sell To-day ” (a special bulle- 
tin) and informative prospectus. Regent In- 
stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


ORDINARY Writing at 110-120 words per 
min. All langs. Test lesson 2$d. Dutton 


Speedwords NS 92/3, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 


ps Do not despair. There are still a 

very few vacancies in Harold Ingham's 
Summer Schools Abroad and an immediate 
enquiry to 15 St. John’s Road, Harrow, may 
yet secure a place, 


PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


FLAT part-furn. 3 rms., kitchen, use bath 
Tel. Sgns. p.w. Putney 1582 


To let: attractive 4 rm. flat, kit., bathr., 
sep. w.c. Newly decorated and furn., 
exclusive resid. district N.W.2, 10 min. West 
End, tube & bus -. adj., large garden 
Refs. essential. Box 7 


At -DEBURGH. ae by sea 4)gns. p.w 
6 Trowlock Ave. Teddington. Kin. 1726 


OUNG~ married professional couple 
require furn. or unfurn. flat. F. & f 
purchased if reasonable. Box 7713. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


BoOGNoR. Modernised cottage with studio, 
fitted as small pottery. 2 recp., 3 bedrms., 
bath., tel., garden. £2,300. Box 749 


mins. Amersham stn., on bus route, in 

Green Belt beechwood, 3 rec., 4 bed., 

k. & b., all mains, new emulsion paint 

Roeuion. Tiny garden, rent 1 rood wood- 

Freehold, £3,500. View appt. only; 
aioe evgs. AM. 1522. Box 7772 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


FAULTLESS Typing tor i de Pmtjenive 
writer. y recommende 

Authors. Novels, Plays Poetry etc. Editing 
by expd. writer. Dorothy 

Lane, Edgware, Middx. 


SECRETARIAL Aunts; all types of Secre- 
tarial Services, shorthand-typists, etc 
Literary /commercia’ typing, duplicating, etc 
Dictating hire service. 4-day service 
for any length M.S. Special rates students 
and societies, Public/private meetings, con- 
ferences, etc., reported. Translating from/ 
into all European langue ges. 32/34 Rupert 
St., Piccadilly Circus, GER. 1067/8/9 


EAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
J 24-hour —— B... 31 Kensington 
Church St., 8. WEStern 5809. 


ACCURATE on typing of all kinds of MS., 
ere es ses and technical MS 

Moderate terms. Sweeting. 
8 Ouseley, Ra, '$.W.12. BAL. 6462. 


OVELS, theses, plays, etc., rtly typed 
(Chelsea.) Peggy Sutton, A. 7967 

ABEL Eyles Duplicating and Secretarial 
Agency. First-class work by ex secs 
395 He Hornsey Rd, N.19. A 19. ARC 1763) ‘MOU 1701, 


UPLICATING, as c as clear and attractive as 
ad and of course we Re sayin ins 
Speedy, inexpensive. 

stead Secretarial serene, 2a Downshire HAL. 
N.W.3. HAM 8 


‘ABBEY Soscnaerl Bureau, 157 Abbey 
House, Victoria St... §.W.1 (ABB, 3772) 
First-class typing. duplicating, circu 
larising, theses, testimonials, etc. 


py tpg a sags verbatian seportin 
DY by expert freelance. BAY y 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 








or the employment, is excepted the 
Order, 1982, ‘otification of Vacancies 
"THE _University of Manchester.  Applice- 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT —continued 
ORGANISER, married woman wanted for 


peo 5 part-time social work for voluntary 
in Scotland; must be available 
some evenings and able to travel casily, 
spoeay staying a £ overnight; some 
Apply stating 
~ education experience .. Pamily Plan- 

Asscn., 64 Sloane Street, London, $.W.1. 





AL Caseworker required by casework 


» to 


west! |S Art Geen | - — exper 


or French an » "Please — 

, salary required and when free, 

to Box 223, R. Anderson & Co., 14 William 

IV St. Sie Wc2 

TS orn we want live sales representa- 

stenag. / pref. both 

with come x —; in fhelds. 
Advision, Lid., MAY. 4864. 

B® BC. requires se 


Ring 


rench Sec- 
of French to native 





Clerk for 
to translate and 


Bc “requires ¢ 

London summarise 

letters and report on reaction to B.B.C. Per- 
as 








necessary. Ability to 

i" — salary £9 10s., 
10s. Language per 

Appli s to Officer, B.B.C., 


“TBRARIAN, Grade IV. “Scottish Police 
. Tulliallin, Kincardine on 
Forth, kmannanshire. Civil Ser- 





syllabuses for practical e ‘or 
ales 8, tiation of training schemes for 
tructors, assisting 
courses, etc. 

range of £700 x £25—£825. Position outs fee 
someone with initiative and 

is deeply interested in new approaches to 
training. (b) Tunce-Oxgantcess bs in Adult ie 


cation (two) to initiate and help conduct 
in selected areas in de- 
and social studies. 


rit 
a 








rative aims cael cine anafer. - 
or con- 
Sumer education. Applications invited from 
within range of £550 x £25—-£700. Further 
oe Kin ion forms to be returned 
July 2, 195 be obtained f Chief 
Officer, Co-operative Union, Lid.. 
Stanford Hall, Loughborough, Leics. 
INNEL Officer (W ) 
Pasonet, (ee We tak a 
cessful il uc enctapel at branch 
“ 
factory Somerset emgloyins 700 pears 
She will be to in Street, where 
Nae py -~ "e~ go and if 
apie; im cole to drive © car, that would be 
an ed . University training in Social 
Sci previ engertenss 1 Personnel 
Management essential. Seseing cotacy 4 








are invited for two full-time 

cemedil teachers 10 seach —— = 
special difficulties in reading, one - 
bury Primary Schools and one in the Henley 
and district Primary Schools (residence in 
Reading advisable for the latter post unless 
pw eS a The teacher 
will work in, close co-operation with 

pn nw Mh ay £80 will be paid. 
Seems (stumped sddested dove 

ope) may be obtained tom, and should be 
returned to, the Director of Education, 
County Offices, Oxford. toe 
a M- --_ 
GOLICITOR, ietely Tsbour Candidese s 
Lendon lasting until Oct. 1956 with a 


E 
‘ 
i 





ih 
_ 
Rel 
al 


l 








women for this pensionable post under the 
st Home (previously 
ed as m to men only), Age at 
least 22 on May 1, 1955 tes must 
Fellows of i of th L 
Association or hold of the Len- 
don University School of rianship. Ex 
perience of Library atial. ry 
scale £407--£687 subject to improvement 
under Equal Pay scheme. sive 
pay according to age up to “~— s 25 of 
over, Pr rs and 
application forms from. a, Civil Ser- 
vice Commis Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, q No. 4453/55 (S.P.C) 
Appl. forms to be returned by June 23, 1955. 


Oe are Therapist (Male) re- 
Coptidense should it 


cnn full detail a experience, ¢ with 
is of age, ex ete. 
of Dg refs. to Physician 
t. B d's 
and Mental Disorders, 


Sv Welfare oe nara ps 


parse A 





for Nervous 


EX 
organisation; 
should porsess initiative, sound organising 
fisir for poblicty and be fully’ conversant 
ak, cotoreand tad Tovah sales. “Wires, im 
Technion 


gag ened 





dard “Abul to 
to ty iter essential. 
ae Pet 16s. Ss 


az... "iroedcasting R— — +. Officer , 


ren W.i, 
quoting “ 949 N.Sum.” 


in French 
Starting 


, within « 
GHORTHAND -typiet quired by — 
department 
should be ex need and ae ¢ —- 
ing on own initiative. Details given should 
include ional background and salary 
desired. Box 7685 
fTOVELIST (Lendon) requires secretary, 
. Good speed shorthand, typing. 
Must have good educ. and ability to write. 
Salary and hours by arrangement, Box 7490 
TUTORS in Engl. reqd af Ital bem Den 
mark Pian area. Ss. PD 


Hotsor Solicitors req. compet. 5/T 
Model T0 rates. No Sats. Box 7657 


E*’? bi-li | ~ m/e 

with ve re by Exporters. Onl 
ts used to methodical A 4 

work and typing considered. Box 7727. 


HORTHAND and Copy Typists wanted 
S for interesting temporary work by the 
Generous salaries and 
y Staff 





hour, day or week. 
bonuses. Holidays with pey App! 
Mafiager, GERrard 1069. : = “ 
UR “ Hand-Picked” “Secretaries get the 
plum jobs. No fees. Wigmore ney, 67 
‘Wigmore St, W.l. HUN. W1/2/3. 
DAPTABLE Women to work as Tempor- 
A ary Secretaries, Shorthand-Typists or 
Copy ‘by P, Salaries to £7 15s, for 30-hour 

no Saturdays). Longer hours 

at ale sala if ae Sickness and 
The St. Stephen's Secretariat, 

2 ry ost Place, Pinsbury Circus and 316 
Vauxhall Bridge Road 
LON. 


Victoria, 
$397 and VIC. $084, 


STELLA Fisher Bureau, 15 Strand, W,C.2 
office staff, perm. and temp. Type- 

writing; duplicating. TRAfa); igar 9090. * 

EX “ED Secretaries wanted for 
a work on our emerge staff, 
no Sats. £7 10s 


Dutton's ‘Sec. ° 
a2 Ge Russell St. W.C.1. MUS, 7379. 


ESIDENT Housekeeper “and Receptionist 
R wanted for consulting as sem & ee 
i- Georgian ae ving 

oon a aio ~ FF ly sqreneeense one 
Suitable for pleasant, energetic 

as single lady Age 30-50. "ees 7422. 

Me a ee 

ployer desperately sought by in- 


ft 4 ~ 
Gren oi yee eis, 














ACHELOR, 29, reqs. as ty Conan, Aa 
confidence yy Director, B sound archi i, a technical back- 
House, 83 Wimpole “= London, Wi. ground, at present holdione established port 

TYNITED S . with Lge Br pales. Good mixer, versatile, 
tive assistant sic Welate Dens Depert- adaptable 2 
ment. Good LITERARY aspirant (Nigerian), 27, sks 
essential. Misimum age 21. gy -- pa. pos. Al offer ed. Box 7643 
"Phone EU Sront_3655 xo 24). W AN, 25, seeks intere situation, pre- 
USUAL Ca: for efficient short ferabl n-commercia! National of 
tg beginner to ‘onal organisation, charitable, political, 
travel with na theatre visiting saaah all | etc. Capable Jprartans ope, cler x 
a eS perience. Box 7 
speak parts raining expenses 
and excellent salary paid. Send fullest details EMPLOVERS requiring we pay AH 
to Bos 7629 —— y to x4 I Secretarial College, 18 
ADVERTISING novelty mirs. require fully ven segett. Park Lene, Wi, Tel 
experiences, te “qo secretary to ok MAYfiair 290 
charge of a » correspondence ~4 P you need an efficient yecretary, junior of 
s, etc. Closed Jewish holidays ( P i : y ‘o the Maytals ‘Secretarial 
Town ares ING, ne 3. <5 asi ds College. $7 Duke St.. Ladu.. Wl. May 6626 
DVERTIS novelty mat awing mm ~~ : 
Ait aan, hae ioe 0 oe BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
additional |ines, in all areas, 7634. SOOKS! Books! Books! The bi 
J LIONS & Cou, Lid. ave ecancics io | ghar soak Canine Ina aise i 
London for, mate bee nee Man. | sublects, at Collet's Giant Book, Sale tor one 
trainees in the following as : & month only, until June Weekdays 
i Ca tere Engineer. | 920-6, Saturdays 9.30-4. Coliet’s ixhith 
Programming, lon: Labour Plan. | 00m Hall, 45 Museum St, London, W CA 
Wo Anyone Inmencd le invhed to wries for | ‘1 Sumute from British Museum 
an appointment to the Contr v GERMAN i literature bought and sold. Con- 
L 





¥ 


require 
ist. who can also type abd ake 
Et 2 as ova P Sub. See 1656. 





Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
Lane Et _ * appointment only, MOU 1482, 


We buy libraries of any description; Pen- 

etc., book x A. % 2 if soones 
peaher ee St on Socaliem, C use 
The Hammersmith Bkshp., W.6. RIV. 6807 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICA IONS — continued 
UNE “ Month! Zero Hour 

J hance (RFD), New Hons, i Poros 
( ) At (Chou En-lei), Bin 
stein’s Place in History (J. D. pera es 
Guatemala Pe Later a » Magi!), 
Maxton amd LLP. { Gallacher) 


Se by Diego Rivera, te 
in Britain. Order 1s 6d. all 


or half-year’s subscription from 
5 


RB. 
Fens 
Libris, ee 

3030 


34 Ballard’: Lane, Londen 
Seal THY Childhood,” by Jessie i 
Thomson. Kindly guidance from in- 
Stimpson ‘Clinic, Ha age. By post 8s. from 

_ Bais burgh, y 
TSCHE Buccher Gesucht! R 

Steiner, os Teper Bt W.14. PUL 

PSERMAN books in 7 rooms; 

Boundary Rd., Nw MAI 


j S, second-hand, posted. Write for 
lists. Silverdale, 47 Bank St., Glasgow. 


~ ACCOMMODATIO On VACANT AND 


TROON Hose _ dior, reaing Hill Gate, 
las, W.11 ‘hone BAY 
0667. Lux. serv. ~— i w. board ae 
Lao, York House, Private Hotel 
Philbeach Gardens, Harls Court s ws 
Tel. PRO. 7579. B. & B. from 14s. daily 
Yr ENWYN Private wees, 29 West Crom 
well S.W.5. FRO. 1000. All cons 
ids. 6d./15s. 6d. B&B whly. terms arrg 
Cu ASE Wimbieden Com. Pleas. furn. top- 
4 fi. fia. Doble. bedem., bi m, Kit, 
bathrm., etc., tel. £4 10s. Box 7598, 


USINESS woman offered furn. sunny bed 
— ny outlook facing river, gas-tire, 
or henette, linen. Jigns. pw 
» 0973 2 7 pm. 
py eZ young 
“3 10s). 7477 
ERY good furnished accommodation for 
students. 35s, per week. MAC, 7562, 
UXURIOUSLY furnished rooms with 
communal k ec and T.V. room-—break 


men would like another to 
samt Kenton flat (total reni 


fast. 29 Orsett errace, Bayrwat W.2. 
"Phone PAD. 7150 re 
Bachelors invite 3rd to share congenial, 


attrac, home 


, Baling Com. Box 
BS rm. in mod. bik. ar. bus/tube, Cen. h., 


chew. £3 ts. pw. PRI, 35112, 
TTRAC B/S. om., kit-ette., suit 2, 
ar. bus/tube, £3 10s, Also 4 6/5. om 


with chg. face., water. 2gns, TL 9073 


R* HMOND, 2-¢. flat, k./ beth, o.h.w., eda. 
Suit prof. person RIC. 0396 


“ONGENIAL atmosphere, ad. hechold 
4 Sale. room. 45s. 6d. HAMpstead 810° 


"TO Let, ar. Angel, Islington, furn. «/c 
bed —ag Fg, © kitchen (share bath 

reem), < * L. 0. 

Otiver, Fan” 5004, 2 Yr or 


T°? Lat from end _— sale. and dble 
divan-bed-sit, rooms, with partial board 
Ress. MAI. 4154 of call 08 aida Vale 
R. Belsize Pk. Tube, B/S em., bath, 
bkfet., ckg. fac. PRI, 2403 aft, 4 
wen PURNISHED  flatlet, 
sitting room = pus 
house, 3 mins. tube, .“-*;> 
Suburb. Sut one or two. Box 7 


| ee s/¢c., harm es 5 pees k., b., 
N.W.2. "Ne 


bed 
quiet 
Garden 


large 
kitchenette, 


Tube/buses. 6Gigns, pw 
Long let only. GLA. 7272. 
BACHELOR oflers to another large bed 
sitting room, use kitchen (Kosher), tel., 
etc, Min, £3 3. block St. John's 
Wood Impeccable rets. w Box 7655, 
| ARGE divan-roem, quiet household. Suit 


professional woman. Mod on sist 
I ARGE, comfortable grd.-tic, divan room, 
4 private flat, 5.W.7, acoess gardens. H. & 
oO a oat service Long let. PRE 


.. LONDON. Three y-furnished 
a rooms, Garage. Garden. Tel. Box 7676 
ENL RY, i river, oes, sation. Purn 


vag modernised 9 beds, 5 bed 
25 August. Box 7617 

gu SSEX. Woman writer owning ge 
« country house will tet furnished suite 
floor, © married couple London wheties 
hour, 5/fgns, per week according term. And/ 
or paying gues with smilar tantes--ic., 
Litersture, Art, trevel, country We. Unusual 
people Box 7474 


DINBU yd — Aug. 20-Sem. 10, 
4 4-roomed 


£36 inc, 446 Colin- 
ton Mains Rd., net Meech 7 5 


JROPESSIONAL couple seck part/unfurn 
accom. London «tea. Any feasonable 
offer considered. Box 7653, 
bie reliable young women, working in 
ee pS wemt 2 unt. rooms, kitchen 
London. Moderate rem. fox 7077 
SSABTLY oats room, chg. face, of flat 
reqd. Le A, vad. woman 
student. Permenency. WHI. 0845 or Box 7720 
Akanrecr & wife seck furn./unfurn 
flatter, cant, airy, ggmoanee or 
Cheleea. _ Box 


get eae age. 


if remt mod. Kensington area 


a ing 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
"TOWER Theatre, 


Canonbury Place (ne. 


nape Town Hali), Tavistock Rep. in 
3 special repeat performances-—Bronowski's 
“ The Face of Violence.” June 17, 18 and 19, 
7.30 pm. (Sunday, members only.) Seats 
2s., 3s. 6d., $s. bookable CAN. 5111 after 7 

HEATRE Royal, Stratford, a MAR. 

5973, “ Legend of Pepito, ae Allan. 
Tues-Pri. 7.45, Sat. 5.30 iy 


SHANTA Rao, final London performance at 
Imperial Institute, June 15, 8 p.m. Book 
through Royal India Society, ABB. 2161 
RTS. TEM. 3334. Wd., Th., Fr., Se 
6.30, Tu. & Sun. 7, Mat. Sat. 2. Mary 
Ellis, Mary Morris in “ Mourning Becomes 
Electra." Mems. 10s. yrly 
TNITY. EUS. 5391. “Russian for Yes,” 
comedy on Anglo-Soviet relations. Mems. 


[RVING. WHI, 8657. From June 22 at 
10.30 “ Soho—So Wort,” London's Only 
Late-Night Revue. Mems 


VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until June 12: 

Burgess Meredith in “ Winterset” (A). 

From June 13: Becker's “ Edward and Caro- 
lime” (A). 


AMPSTEAD Playhouse (PRI. 686%). 
June 13 (6 days) Eartha Kitt, New 
Faces (U), Color. Fan Fan La Tulipe (A) 


ATIONAL Film Theatre, South Bank. 
Wat. 3232. Open to public Sat. is vw il. 
Jean Renoir’s “ The River” (U). , 6, 8. 


NDIAN Film Festival Six -cccaaing 

iy. from the second largest film-produc- 

country in the world. All films with 
English subtitles, every night a gala premiere. 
Personal appearances and dances by Indian 
stars, June 21-26, Scala Th., W.1. MUS. 
5731 x Office open. All seats reservable. 


RUSSIAN Evening with balalaika music, 
Russian buffet, licensed bar. Dancing to 
Don Raine Young and his music. Porchester 
Halil, London, W.2, Saturday, Jume 11, 7.30- 
il pm. Tickets at 3s. . from British 
Soviet Friendship Society, 36 Spencer St., 
London, E.C.1, or at 4s. at door. 


[cA Dancing to Don Simmons Jazz Quin- 


tet, Sat., June 11, 8-11 p.m. Inst, of 

Contemporary Arts, 17 Dover St., W.1. 

Mems. 3s., guests Ss. Membership invited 
CONCERTS 


OVAL Festival Hall, Wednesday next, 8 

p.m., June 15. Wilfrid Van Wyck, Ltd., 
present Dame Edith Sitwell with the English 
Opera Group Ensemble. Conductor: Anthony 


Collins. Soloists: Peter Pears, Dennis Brain, 
Benjamin Britten, Part I: The Third Can- 
ticle: “ Still Falls the Rain” for Tenor, 
Horn, Piano, Benjamin Britten. Later Poems 
Part Il: Facade. Tkts.: 3s. 6d., 5s., 78. 6d., 
10s., 12s. 6d., 15s. WAT. 3191/agents 
.C.A., 17 Dover St., W.1. Concert, Mon., 
une 13, 7.30, Wigmore Hall. Wan 
String artet. Albert Ferber—-piano. Danie 
Jones: String Quartet No. 8, Luigi Dallapic- 


uaderno Musicale di Annalibera for 
ano, berto Gerhard: Three impromptus 
- piano, Paul Hindemith: String Quartet 
No, 4, Tkts. 9s., 6s., 3s., avail. at Wigmore 
Hall (WEL. 2140) and from Music Secretary, 
92 Cornwall Gardens, $.W.7. (WES. 4478, 
mornings only). 


cola: 


EON Goossens, oboe, and the . Carter 
4 String Trio: Pergolesi, Mozart, Gordon 
Jacob ayflower Barn, Jordans, Sat., June 


18, at 8 Tickets 6s. from H. Nicholson, 

Sunnybrae, Jordans, Bucks 

BAS Organ Works played by William J 
Tubbs at the Church of St. Margaret, 


Lothbury, BE.C.2. Mondays June 13-July 25, 

at 6 p.m. 

PROKOFIEV, 7th Symphony, and Kabal- 
evsky, 2nd Symphony. ape poenepns 

recital. Sun., June 12, 7 pm. At S.C.R., 

4 peen ion Squ., W.8 Adm. Is. 6d 

(S.CR. students Is.) 


AUMONT State, Kilburn, N.W.6. Sun 

June 12, 6 & 8.30 p.m. Don Cockell 
with Freddie Mills, Petula C sant, Derek Roy, 
Ronnie wat, Spike Milli »» Teddy Foster 
& Orch. . 6d. to 6s 


Sanuarveeets 


XANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 
on show daily, 11 a Turnstile, WC 
Illustrated catalogue | » post free 


1 pains ay or Exhibition of 
peineings ot ee Kauffmann. Adm 

free. 7, 10 Sundays 2.30-7. 210 

bus oun ae A away or Golders Grn. Stns. 


GMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St, W.1 
Collectors’ Choice 


French 19th and 
20th C Jentury Paintings 
G fainting One, 1 Litchfield St, W.C2 
aintings 


by Porobic 
Exhibition Dutch and 
10-5.30, Sat. 10-1, 30 


SLATTER Gallery. 
Flemish Mages. 
Old Bond St., oe 
ILISH Pita avery 
Institute, 81 Portland Pl., W.1. June 6- 
Whdys. 10-8, Sats. 10-1. Adm. free. 
IACOMETTI, An Exhibition of Sculp- 
ture, Pain s & Drawings. Arts Coun- 
cil Gallery, 4 St. James's Square, $.W.1. Open 
" July 9. Mons., Weds.. Fris., Sats., 10-6 
Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Admission free 7 
pERKELEY Galleries, 20 Davies St, W.1 
Japanese Art. Daily 10-6, Sat 10-1. 


Exhib. at Polish 








The New Statesman and Nation, June 11, 1955 
EXHIBITIONS — continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS —continued LECTURE COURSES ete. continued 

CA Gallery, i7 Dover ° St., Wl UNION Society of London Joint Debate USSIAN Lang Intensive course 

Twentieth Century Paintings and Sculp- with Cambridge Union, Gray's Inn Intermediate & Advanced (10 classes each) 
tures lemt from Collections in England. Until Common Room, 8 p.m Wed., June 15. | Conversation, reading, translation, interpret- 
Juiy 2 Mor.-Fri., 10,.30-6 p.m. Sats. until Motion “ That Puritanism is the Backbone ing. Not for beginners. Mon., July 4-Fri., 
i p.m. Closed Suns. Adm. Is. Mems. free of Society.” Admission free {uly 22. Write for particulars to S.C.R., 14 
CONTEMPORARY Art Society. Preview RAINS Trust on Hungary: for holiday <ensington Sq., London, W.8 (with s.a.c.) 

4 Ben Nicholson Exhibition Tuesday June makers there, or anyone interested, on *ECRETARIAL Training Fees. Londoners 
14, $.30-—-11 pm. Special Evening Party at Sunday, June 19, at 7.30. British Hungarian ‘ £28 per annum (under 18 free), North- 
Tate Gallery. Apply tickets (12s. 6d. Mem- Friendship Society, 33 Pembridge Sq., W.2 Western Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, 
ay Pats” Guests) or Membership (lgn.) to Also films. Adm. 9 N.W.5. GULliver 1154 
~A-S., Tate Gallery, S.W.1 CENT. London Fabian Society. “ Socialism I ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 

ARLBOROUGH, 17-18, Old Bond St., and the Press,”’ George Thomson, M.P 4 Foreign Languages and School of English 
W.1. Pissarro-Sisley Charity Exhibition Wed., June 15, 7.30, St. Anne's House, $7 for Foreign Nationals, 63 Oxford St., a 
| ay, poamases shown for the first time Dean St., W.1. Visitors welcome. 2s Tel. GERard 8531-2. All foreign languages 
in ng and. dmission 2s Sik Basil Henriques and Lady Pakenham taught a Sos and ae | — ° private 
ANOVER Gallery, 324 St. George Street, J addressing Family Service Unit public Dail C eginners and all grades. Intensive 
W.1. Katerina Wilczynski, drawings of mtg. Kens. Town Halil, Wed., June 15, 6 p.m c 4 rng 3 in English and | Ne aprons for 
London and the Mediterranean. French Chair.: Lady Petrie, Mayor of Kensington cambridge Univ. Certificate hort of Long 
Paintings. Until June 25 cron d = | Courses. Enrolment daily, “Prospectus free 
———— an iscussion, “ Aspects of Art | 
HITECHAPEL Art Gallery: American in Poland” by Ronald Horton (Illus Tras oe + oe Public Speaking, . Speeches 
Primitive Art, 1670-——1954. Weekdays trated). Refreshment Lounge, St. Pancras R - "G 4 mit Catherine Sichel, 16 
11—6; Sundays 2—6; closed Mondays. Ad- | Town Hall, 8 p.m., Wednesday, June 15, Ad- | Rosary Gardens, S cme 9087 
mission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. mission 2s., Students Is. ~~ by the [NTE NSIVE individual training in secre- 
OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork | Aftists’ Group of the Communist Party Pe §,-- ght -, Xt -,- 
Street, W.1. Henry Moore | drawings; EDICAL Visit to U.S.S.R., 1954,” Dr. | f, months and 14 weeks courses been et 

“ : frequent intervals. Davies, White Lodge, 2 
Garbell paintings L. Crome. Lantern lecture. Fri, | Addison Road, W.14 (Tel. PARk 8392) 

y — ; une 10, 8 p.m. At S.C.R., 14 Kensington | - . : 

TRUCTURALIST Design by Hilaire : : . 

; : : . 4 54., W.8. Is. 6d. (S.C.R. and students, |s.). | ODERN profitable career for young 
Hiler, tectonic painting with contem | - s h 
porary furnishings, Heal & Son, 196 Tot- AR and Social Credit,” A. W. P. Mack- | th ‘—~ we et see ene shevehans) 
tenham Court Road, W.1 intosh. 7 p.m. Tues., June 14. Princess | ‘* SO® Up-to-date, scientific way to higher 
’ , Louise, 208 High Holborn. W.C.1. Adm. free | grade secretarial and verbatim reporting ap 
I EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 7 ‘s > : | pointments at home and overseas. Quickly and 
44 A Group of XXth Century French Paint- H. BLACKHAM. “ When to hit back.” | easily learnt. Demand for trained stenotypis $ 
ings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 ¢ West London Ethical Society, 13 | now exceeds supply. Call for full particulars 
| 
| 


Prince of Wales Terrace, 
St., W.8. Sun., 
readings at 6.30. 


EDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1 
New Works by Victor Pasmore; Colour 
lithographs by Chagall; Paintings by Twelve 
= Artists. Hours 10-6. Sat. 10-1. Closes 


June 12, 


Kensington High 
7 pm. Music & 


SOUTH. Place 7 Society, Conway Hall, 
. C.l 


une 25 é Red Lion Sq Sunday, 11 a.m 
WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, | June 12. Joseph Murumbi of Kenya, “ The 
183 Euston Road, N.W.1. Exhibitions: Colour Conflict.” Adm. free. Free copy 


Child Welfare Through the Ages; The Medi- | Monthly Record on request 


cine of Aboriginal Peoples in the British 
Commonwealth. Mon.-Fri., 10-5. Adm. Free. 


ENSINGTON Artists’ Annual Exhibition, W.C.2 


of War."’ 20 Buckingham St., 


PERSONALIST Group. Norman Walter on 
Some Sexual Factors in the C -_-. 
led 


Leighton House, 12 Holland Park Rd., June 15 at 7.30 p.m. 
W.14. June 7-25. Weekdays 11-7 (Sats. 11-5). "THE Linguists’ Club, Niddry Lodge, Camp 
Admission free. den Hill Road, W.8. June 18 at 6 p.m 


Miss G. Seidmann: 


LA amy Renaissance.” 


15 Lisle St., Leicester Sq 
Drawings & 


Paintings by Chavda. Open 


A 


“An English Operatic 


11-6 inc, Sats., until June 2 A NY questions? Answered by combined 

LECTURES AND MEETINGS 4% team from Bayswater Soc. & Cent. Jewish 

a+ . Lit., Folman’s, Noel St. (off Berwick 5St.), 

PPLICATION of Child Psychology in W.i. Wed., June 15, 7.45. Vis, 2s. 6d 

Jerusalem "’: Mrs. E. E. Irvine, . : : > 

formerly of the Lasker Mental Hygiene CHESS Lightning Tournament. Fri., June 

Centre, Jerusalem, Mon., June 13, 8 p.m., at 4 17,7 p.m. At S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sq 

107 Gloucester Place, W.1 Business and W.8. is. 6d. (S.C.R. & students Is.). Please 


reserve boards (ring WES. 1571) 


Bert Society, 


Professional Women's Group of Federation of 
Women Zionists. All welcome 


<C.A., 17 Dover St., W.1, 8.15, Tues., June 1, Public lecture, Wednesday, 
14, Discussion: “ Influences on Contemp 15 at 6.30 = The Buddha Dhamma 
Literature, II.” ** Catholicism— including Practice he Ven. Gunasiri Thera 


Anglo-Catholicism—-and Contemporary Litera- I 


AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre 


rel ) ' 
College, Burlington House, Cambri 





16 Gordon Square 
June 


> 
4 


Swami 


‘ture.”’ Speakers inc. Christopher Hollis, M.P 
Chairman: Father Patrick McLaughlin. Mems Cenenends, Kiggewee Hall (near Hol 
2 , born Tube Station) ursday, June 16, 7. 
2s., guests 3s. Wed., Jume 15, Illus. lecture: Bha 4-Git All welcome 
“ Alberto Giacometti by David Sylvester _ athens : 
Mems. 2s., guests 3s. Thurs., June 16. Illus UNITED Lodge of Theosophists, 62 
talk: “* Music Hall Songs, II." “ The Music Queen's Gardens, W.2. Public Lecture, 
Halil and the Palace of Varieties,’ by Colin Sunday, 8 p.m. June 12: “ Mind Control 
MaclInnes, Reader: Peter Forster. Mems, 2s., Fon P . f Seymour Hail, 
uests 35 Fri., June 17, 8.55. Jazz Section Y , *- neon AT Lectures every 
win recitals, illus. by recordings Jimmy Tuesday at 6.30. June 14: “ The Religion of 
Noone,”’ by Peter Gammond jenny Good = a =e : 
man,"’ by Vic Bellerby. Members Is. 6d the Future 
guests 2s. 6d. Membership invited LECTURE COURSES AND SPECIALISED 
USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park TRAINING 
Gdns., W.11. Fri., June 10, 8 p.m. John DV. and Ord. Level Courses for London 
Lawrence (member Church Delegation to é University General Certif. of Education 
Moscow), “ Where is Russia going?" Mon (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, or Direct 
June 13, 8 p.m. Dr. A. Steinberg, “ Freedom Entry to Degree), also preparation for B.A 
in Dostoievsky.’ Pri » June 17, ‘ M.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), Sc (Soc.), LL.B 
Nina Brodiansky, te aes and  Belinsky of and Diplomas, G.C.B. (all other Examining 
Tues., June 21, 8 p.m 4 Katrina Bodies). Low fees, instalments. Prosp. from 
Kornakova (formerly ie rts Theatre), (70), University Correspondence 


bs. Knights,"’ Dostoievsky gc 
HE Freedom of all Pevoples Reginald POSTAL tuition for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
Sorensen, M.P. Sunday, June 19, at (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
6.30. King’s Weigh House Church, Duke B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B. 
Street, Grosvenor Square (Bond St. Tube) B.D. Degrees & Diplomas; Law and Profes- 
: x sional exams, mod, fees. Prospectus from 
NDIAN Institete of Culture, London Cc. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. VH92 
Branch. Public lecture, 8.15 p.m., Fri., Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 
{ves 17: Dr. Sudhin N. Ghose, “ Islamic —_——— 
uildings and Monuments in India" (Illus- "TOUCH- typing and/or Pitman’s Shorthand 
trated). 62 Queen's Gardens, Bayswater Private tuition. BAYewater 17386. 


Sem om em me meee 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


All subscriptions are pro rata for ix months 


Surface Mail to any address in the world: 
One year, £2 5s. Od. 6 months, £1 2s. 6d. 3 months, Ils. 6d. 


£3 12.; Middle Bast £4 18s; S. America £5 1%+.: 
; Australia, New Zealand, Jepan £7. Other countries: by quotation 


Air Mail to any address in Europe: 
India £5 18s 


Air Express (posted immiediately on arrival at main airport): 
India. Pakistan £4 12s. 6d; Singapore, Malaya £5 5s; Aurtra’ie £6 5, 
Africa: South £4 12s. 6d, East 4410s. West £4 5s 
apes, Service to bing @ U.S.A. Residents in North America may remi« for 
utface or Air Express su! bscriptions at the following annual rates 
BRE i ist PUBL ICA TIONS INC.,, 30 East 60th Street. New York 22, N.Y 
Surface $8.00 Air Express $19.00 
POSTAGE on tis isoue: Indand 1)d_; Foreign 1d.; Canada ! 4. 
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and free demonstration or write for prospectus 
of day and evening courses to the Principal, 
Palantype College, 229/231, High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Telephone : HOLborn 9162. 


THE Alexander Technique teaches you to 
free yourself of over-tension, nerviness, 
faulty breathing and postural faults (leading 
to back and foot troubles). Eric de Peyerc 
7 Wellington Square, S.W.3. SLO. 3141. 


Ase RATIVE and secretarial train 


for good posts at St. Godric’s Secre 
tarial College, 2 Keri ht Rd., N.W.3. Day 
and resident AF. canteen 
pupo Courses for Beginners. Apply Secre 
” tary, The Budokwai, 4 Gilston Rd., 
S.W.10. (Tel. KEN. 1540 after 3 p.m.) 
M4DAME Lami, Italian teacher of Sing 
Recently arrived from Italy Bel 
Canto method. Extensive ratic experience 
10 Craven Hill Gardens, 2. PAD. 7795 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


C*ForD Vacation Course 
July 28-August 11, 1955, 
tures on “ Planned Education—a Contradic 
tion in Terms? ""; on the teaching of school 
subjects; on “ The Christian Faith and its 
Setting in History ’ and discussions on 
special problems. Visiting lecturers include 
Lady Ogilvie, Professor Coulson, R. H. $ 
M. Hutchins, Professor 
Further partieulars from The 
Oxford University Department of 
15 Norham Gardens, Oxford 
Vacation Course "*) 


in Education, 
including lec 


Crossman, Dr 
Lester Smith 
Director, 
Education, 
(marked “ 


AFTER the Election Fabian Summer 

Schools, Aug. 6-13: Oxford. Aug. i 3-20 
Farnham Alan Birch, Maurice Cranston 
C. A. R. Crosland, R. H. 8, Crossman, Henry 
Fairlie, Douglas Houghton, Roy Jenkins 
Ernest Jones, Richard Lowenthal, James 
nate oll one Parker, Enoch Powell 

J. P. Taylor, Fred Willey. Details: 11 
Bickenanath St., S.W.l 


FusM School, July 30-Aug. 13, Newton 
St.-Loe, near Bath. Beautiful surround 
ings, comf. single or double rooms. Attractive 
lecturing, Film and Film-making Programme 
Iilus. brochure from British Film Institute, 4 
Great Russell St. W.C.1. MUS. 0581 


"THINKE tRS’ Holiday Organisation 
Summer School: “ Democracy 
Atomic Age,” Buxton, August 
Speakers include H. J. Biackham, Prof. 
Devons, Prof. §. E. Finer, the Rev. G. J. G 
Grieve, Wilfrid Harrison, Sir Will Lawther, 
Prot. . Levy, D. A. Routh. For details apply 
to T. I , 8 Kenton St., London, W.C.1 
Visitors pant abroad especially welcome 


OUSE Party Holidays. Enjoy a varied 
and interesting holiday in pleasant inte: 
national company! House parties by the sea 
in Britain (Sussex, Cornwall, Wales). July 23 
September 3 Cost from 7gns. per week 
Special family reductions, supervision of 
children and opportunity for foreign language 
actice. Erna Low, 47(HP) Old Brompton 
d., London, 8.W.7. KEN. O91! 


SPANISH Summer (¢ aoe in San Sebas 
“ tian. Aug. 1-18. The Hispanic Coun 
cil, 2, Belgrave Square, $.W.1. SLO. 7186 


I RAZIERS Summer School 1955: “Giving 
Shape to the Unknown,”’ Aug. 19-Sep. 2 
Details from Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon 


EWLYN Holiday Sketching Group. May 2 

to September 16, 1955. Daily expeditions 
with tuition. Large studio. Beginners wel 
comed. For prospectus apply Director, Gernick 
Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall 


Ss! Peter's Loft, St. Ives, Cornwall 

Art training studio and workshop. Peter 
Lanyon-—-William Redgrave—Terry Frost 
Drawing, Painting, Portraiture, Stull Life, Ab 
straction, Landscape, Preparation of materials 
Lectures, Accommodation atranged 


19 
in the 
13-27 
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